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On guard against air attack—The Martin Missile Master 
electronic air defense system will protect ten major metropolitan 
areas by year’s end. First installations have been delivered ahead 
of schedule and are now operational. According to the Army, 
Missile Master ‘“‘will provide the most efficient and economical 
control and distribution of firepower available for the defense of 


strategic areas in the continental United States.” 


At 00h 00m 018 GMT, July 1, 1960, Martin logged its 590,304 ,000th mile of space flight 








SITE SUPPORT IN MINUTES WITH ALOUETTES! 
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ANB THE MINUTES PHILOSOPHY" 


Our defense and offense complex must function in a matter of minutes. 
Reliable missile site support in “minutes” can be maintained by instant- 
starting, jet-powered Alouette * helicopters, world’s only time-proven 
turbine copter. An Alouette Site Support Program is immediately 
available to the military—with tested reliability, and low maintenance 
and operational costs — at ONE-HALF THE COST of comparable 
programs. 
The Alouette MEANS reliability, ease of maintenance and minimum 
operational budgets with the advantages of turbine power. 


*Designed by Sud Aviation 
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HOW TO READ YOUR 

EXPIRATION DATE 
The three-digit code on your member- 
ship card and on your ARMY address 
label is read as follows: the first two 
digits are the month; the last digit is 
the year. Thus, 060 is June, 1960; 113 
is November 1963. 
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ARMY more 


THAN A DECADE 


The Army has a valuable investment in the experience of the professional so/dier. 


Hiller has the same mark of a professional soldier — experience. 


Since 1944 when our first spindly Model XH-44 flew, Hiller engineers and the men who run our lathes, drill 
presses and rivet guns have accumulated the know-how fo build the most dependable helicopters in the world. 


Designs are one thing. Deliveries another. 80th come from H I LLE R 
AIRCRAFT 
CORPORATION 


PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA * WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Adhesive Engineering Division * San Carios, Calif. 
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The ideal 
Light 
Observation 
Aircraft 


PROBLEM: To provide a Light 

Observation Aircraft for military use for: 

e Visual Observation Missions 

e Target Acquisition Missions 

e Reconnaissance Missions 

e Command and Control Missions 

e Necessary utility tasks required at the 
combat Company level. 
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SOLUTION: The Light Observation 
Helicopter...a concept pioneered by Hughes 
and demonstrated in the Hughes compact 
helicopter: 

...whose small size, quick response and 
minimum silhouette make it a difficult target 
to locate and attack, 

«with superior handling qualities, 
Outstanding performance and a small rotor 
diameter which enable it to operate in 
confined areas denied to other craft, 


e»-whose rugged construction, easy 
maintainability and reduced logistic 
requirements permit around-the-clock combat 
area operations in even the roughest terrain, 
-.-with a speed capability adequate for 
completion of all mission assignments 
without sacrificing: range, rate of climb, 
hovering ability, confined area performance 
or ease of maintenance—without increasing: 
initial cost, operating costs and logistic 
support requirements. 

World-wide Army field tests of the Hughes 
YHO-2HU have proven the mission capability, 
reliability, ease of maintenance and 
performance of the compact helicopter for 
command use in Company-level combat 
operations. 

Please write today for full-color brochure, with 
complete information on the compact helicopter 
concept. An interesting color motion picture is 
available for showing to your group. 
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DIRECTOR OF MARKETING 


HUGHES TOOL COMPANY 


CULVER CITY. CALIFORNIA 
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FOR CONTEMPORARY READING 
@ As the 
signal 
sion, 


of a 
battalion of an infantry divi- 
I think Lt.Col. L. Gordon Hill's 
“Secrets of Staffmanship” 
[March], merits a citation and should 
be added to the Army’s contemporary 
reading program. 


former commander 


article, 


LT.CoL. JOUN M, BRIZZARD 
APO 44, New York, N. Y. 


THE GILDED SHAFT 


@ Some of the responses to my 
article, “The Reprimand” [February] 
call for an answer. 

Colonel Tudor [‘‘The Month's Mail,” 
April] contends that such ideas are 
frivolous and would “provide grist for 
the mills” of anti-Army people. It 
would be nice if ‘‘command”’ consisted 
only of “positive leadership traits.” 
Unfortunately, it doesn’t and most 
troop leaders know it. It seems to me 
quite unlikely that the problems of 
managing men are so closely akin 
to washing Air dogs that 
civilian critics would exploit my com- 
ments. If there is anything for which 
the Army should continue to stand tall 
among civilian institutions, it is for 
many years of practical experience in 
handling men. Why should we hide 
it? 

Colonel Austin’s ad hominem com- 
ments indicate a new trend in ‘“one- 
upmanship.” The clever device of 
“data dropping’ has come to rank 
with name- and place-dropping among 
“educated” and “cultured people” at 
cocktail parties. By citing a percent- 
age from his “research’’ we are ex- 
pected to think that what he is doing 
is scientific, without further inquiries 
into his methods. There is one notable 
difference between my reflections on 
the reprimand and his ‘“‘data’’: I dared 
to publish mine. And if his “data” 
are real, what does he suggest for 
troop leaders as a substitute? 

Since I have been through all the 
situations by which soldiers and soci- 
ologists are ordinarily tested, and 
some which many have never faced, 
I am no longer anxious about getting 
a “flunking grade’ from Colonel 
Austin. 


Force 


MAJ. ROGER W. LITTLE 
APO 36, New York, N.Y. 
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@ Congratulations to Colonels Austin 
and Tudor [The Month’s Mail, April] 
for defending the soldier’s right to 
dignified treatment at the hands of 
his superiors. 

Pouncing upon a victim at the first 
sign of deviation from conventional 
behavior, playing the cat-and-mouse 
game, and then savoring the subject's 
mental anguish, is a practice no 
longer condoned even in the admoni- 
tion of children, 

Sadism should no longer be per- 
mitted to exert itself under the guise 
of justifiable punishment. Laws and 
any established rulings for regulating 
behavior would soon become inetfec- 
tual without the power to punish. But 
men intelligent enough to hold posi- 
tions of leadership in the service 
should be able to comprehend the 
necessity of punishment and antici- 





TO CUT OR NOT TO CUT 


The Editors’ attention has been 
called to statements in “Don’t Cut 


That Snake Bite” (ARMY, Novem- 
ber 1959). On investigation we 
have learned that authorities dif- 
fer. Many recommend incision and 
suction immediately after snake 
bite in order to extract as large a 
quantity of the injected venom as 
possible, Others hold that incision 
and suction are useless and even 
contraindicated. Practices may 
vary since snakes indigenous to 
other countries are, in many cases, 
of a different species than those 
found in the United States. It 
seems that the experience of the 
Army’s Jungle Warfare Training 
Center at Fort Sherman, C.Z. (which 
experience the article was referring 
to, as was made clear) shows that 
it is best not to incise. The article 
in ARMY incorrectly stated that for 
many years the accepted method 
of on-the-spot treatment of snake 
bites was to apply a tight tourni- 
quet. There is no substantial medi- 
cal evidence to support this con- 
tention. As the article reports, the 
tourniquet should be applied be- 
tween the bite and the heart, but 
only tight enough so that a slight 
pulse can be felt below’ the 
tourniquet. 


pate the conditions under which it 
could be applied. 

Slight deviations from conventional 
behavior are certainly no cause for a 
reprimand. If an ominous crescendo 
is gradually building up which con- 
structive guidance has failed to abate, 
the resourceful and thoughtful com- 
mander will choose his method of re- 
straint with discretion. He will know 
which words of admonition would be 
most receptive to his subordinate if 
he has been watching him enough to 
note the pattern of his behavior and 
to discern his character. 


Z. S. PRootTy 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


@ I do not believe that people who 
contribute their time and energy to 
writing articles for a_ professional 
type of magazine like ours should be 
publicly subjected to such satirical 
and trashy remarks as often are 
found in your Letters Department. 

I did not read Captain Little’s arti- 
cle, “The Reprimand.” Just the same, 
I am sure it had some merit or it 
would not have been published in 
ARMY. If an article is not pleasing 
to some of our people, I can only rec- 
ommend that these self-styled “wits” 
write a better one. 


Capt. K. S. ANDERSON, JR. 
Baltimore, Md. 


NUCLEAR TACTICS AND SCHOOLS 


@ After reading “Two Way Training 
for a Dual Capable Army,” by Captain 
Fallon in your March issue, I feel 
compelled to offer a few facts in re- 
buttal. 

This article seems to have been 
written by one who has been “away 
from home” too long. To set the 
record straight, at least from the 
point of view of an instructor at The 
Infantry School, here is a picture of 
what is being taught (at least through 
FY 1961) in the field of nuclear 
weapons employment to all advanced 
classes. 

Since January 1958, all students of 
the Advanced and Associated Ad- 
vanced Courses .have been afforded 
the opportunity to obtain an MOS 
prefix digit 5, indicating their quali- 
fication as nuclear weapons employ- 
ment officers. So far, some 1,300 ad- 
vanced students have qualified. This 
qualification is based on maintaining 
a rigidly fixed standard of grades 
through three examinations during 
the nuclear weapons employment in- 
struction. This year, the block of 
“pure” nuclear weapons instruction 
leading to the possible award of a pre- 
fix 5 consists of approximately 125 
hours in advanced courses. For next 
year, this block is being further ex- 
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to Venus Trajectory ‘dotted 


January 1961 at 15.65 hours ‘ephemeris tin 


MISSHE ain SPACE | ...center for missile and space technology research 
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DEPARTMENT 


Progress in defining space trajectories 


Astrodynamicists at General Electric’s Missile and 
Space Vehicle Department are currently mapping 
space . . . determining trajectories for flights from 
the Earth to other bodies of our solar system. 

Under these funded studies, MSVD has recently 
completed a program of error analysis of trajectories 
to the Moon involving the four-body gravitational 
system, as well as a study of flight paths to Venus. 

From consideration of the total gravitational 
field, specific space missions are computed when date 
of departure, trip time and launch site are specified. 
The exact launch burnout conditions are determined 
for the time of day which maximizes the additional 
boost caused by the Earth’s rotation. Employing 
new techniques, MSVD scientists have made these 
determinations with as few as three corrective 
computer runs. These methods also can be applied 
to flights to other planets of our solar system. 


and development at General Electric 


In addition, the Department is developing 
methods to determine orbital parameters of earth 
satellites using only Doppler information. This 
MSVD experience in tracking techniques and com- 
puter programs permitted analysis of the Russian 
Lunik III trajectory. 

For more information about MSVD’s progress in 
all phases of space technology, write for the new 
Department Bulletin, Section 160-92, General Elec- 
tric Co., Missile and Space Vehicle Department, 
Philadelphia 1, Penna. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


MISSILE AND SPACE VEHICLE DEPARTMENT 
A Department of the Defense Electronics Division 





participation jumped 20%!” 


“When we invited our 
people to join, our 
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“Early last month I checked 
with our Payroll Department. I 
found that less than 28% of our 
employees were enrolled in the 
Payroll Savings Plan. So | con- 
tacted our State Savings Bond 
Director and asked for his help 
and advice. 


“He worked out an effective 
plan by which every person in 
our company was invited person- 
ally to join the Plan. We just ex- 
plained the advantage of this 
systematic way of investing, and 
showed how convenient it is. 
Then we invited them to join 
with the millions of other Ameri- 


* cans who are building personal 


security —and strengthening our 


- country’s peace power—through 


Savings Bonds. As a result we 
have better than 45% of our staff 
enrolled, and our participation is 
improving every payday.” 


If you’d like to see your com- 
pany'’s participation increased, 
contact your State Savings Bond 
Director. He'll be glad to help 


~ you spread the latest information 


on Payroll Savings, person-to- 
person, 


where will you be... 


financially 
.21n 19657 
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panded. These figures do not include 
the integrated nuclear weapons play, 
using the unclassified nuclear weap- 
ons family, found in nearly all USAIS 
problems. 

For several years, Leavenworth, by 
direction of CONARC, has monitored 
nuclear weapons instruction at branch 
schools. This has not been a “‘passive’”’ 
monitorship but one in which frequent 
liaison visits, conferences and timely 
dissemination of information and in- 
structional material have materially 
assisted in standardizing instruction 
and maintaining the forward look. 

Captain Fallon’s proposed curricu- 
lum for service school advanced 
courses envisions results similar in 
nature to building Rome in a day. 
Experience at USAIS has proved that, 
in the field of nuclear weapons em- 
ployment—-or any other subject, for 
that matter—the student must be 
taught to crawl before he can sprint. 
A basic understanding of certain 
technical characteristics inherent in 
nuclear weapons is essential to com- 
prehend sound employment. 

USAIS meets all and more of the 
desired end results of Captain Fallon’s 
curriculum. 

When Captain Fallon completed the 
Advanced Course in 1957, the course 
included 43 hours of “pure” nuclear 
weapons instruction. At that time the 
restrictions of classification and a 
lack of doctrinal guidance severely 
hampered instruction. Nuclear con- 
siderations are now included in all 
current field manuals dealing with 
staff procedures and tactics. 

Since then, the “pure” instruction 
alone has expanded to about 125 
hours. We are convinced that Captain 
Fallon’s statements that the Army 
and its service schools are not facing 
up to the problems inherent in both 


That depends on the investment moves you make now. 


To help you decide what’s best for you to do, Harris, 
Upham’s Armed Forces Department... a specialized 
investment service for military personnel . . . makes avail- 
able a valuable forecast, “How to Invest in the Fast- 
Changing Economy Ahead.” It includes specific opinions... 


nuclear and nuclear-free conditions 
are without foundation. 

To compare service school instruc- 
tion (at any branch school) during 
1957 or even last year, with what is 
being done today, is like comparing 
the smoke signal with the AN/ARC 
27! 


* 10 Growth Stocks for Long-Pull Appreciation 

* 47 Stocks in Line for Higher Dividends 

* 8 Undervalued Stocks for Capital Gains 

* 33 of the Best Low-Priced Stocks and... 

* 34 Stocks That Should Be Sold Now 

outia. This informative booklet could help you stretch your 

‘@: military pay —for additional income now, or when 
5 i you retire. For your free copy, simply mail the coupon @ I agree with Lieutenant Sarkiss 
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with platoon leaders. Imagine a unit 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


. : with 300 men to be paid. More than 
at he pe a ee yo Att: Goneest ym é. oe “at Ret. half of them are in pay grade E-6 
a oer orward promptly a free copy of “How to Invest in the Fast-Changing and higher. Also visualize Colonel 


at Jones at the other end of your tele- 
phone saying, “I must have the eight 
men from my section back in fifteen 
minutes!” 


Capt. S. L. HAY, JR. 
Fort Benning, Ga. 
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How satellites can give us 


low cost 


emergency telephone service 


Beyond their immediate military 
necessity, our present rocket and 
missile programs promise many 
vital peacetime benefits to us all... 


Well past the drawing board stage are 
plans to use satellites as a low-cost emer- 
gency stand-by system to relay telephone 
calls around the world. 


Your call would be beamed to a satellite, 
then bounced back to a receiving station 
on Earth. Cost is estimated at a fraction 
of what must be spent to install and 
maintain cables or radio relay towers. 

While satellite telephone service is still 
in the future, Thor—the rocket that can 
put it into being—is thoroughly proved. 
Built by Douglas, maker of the DC-8 jet- 
liners, Thor has been successful in more 
than 90% of its shots. It is key booster 
in the “Discoverer” firings and launched 
the first nose cone recovered at ICBM 
range. 

Thor is another product of the imagi- 
nation and experience gained by Douglas 
in 20 years of missile development. 


Launched by the Douglas-built Thor 
IRBM, satellites like this would relay 
telephone messages anywhere in the 
world without costly cables or towers. 


/ 
DOUGLAS 


MISSILE ANO SPACE SYSTEMS * 
MILITARY AIRCRAFT * DC-8 JETLINERS ® 
TRANSPORT AIRCRAFT * AIRCOMB® « 


GROUND SUPPORT EQUIPMENT 









Within two years 
Ford will land 

a space vehicle 

\ onthe Moon 


~~ 
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A 300-pound Lunar Capsule containing scientific instruments 

will soon make a “trough” landing on the Moon. It will be carried 

by a larger spacecraft to a location about 25. miles from the 

Moon’s surface, then released. A retro-rocket will cushion its impact. The 


Lunar Capsule will transmit vital scientific data back to Earth for a 


month or more. This unique space vehicle will be the product 
of Ford Motor Company’s Aeronutronic Division. 











THIS LUNAR CAPSULE, 

now under development 

for NASA’s Jet Propulsion 
Laboratory, is one of 

many space-oriented programs 
now under way at 


Aeronutronic Division 
of Ford Motor Company. 
These programs—and many others 
related to advanced weapon systems and 


computer systems—are being carried out at 
Aeronutronic’s multi-million dollar 
Engineering and Research Center, 

in Newport Beach, California. 

They emphasize Ford’s rapidly growing role 
in meeting the needs of science and 

defense in the Space Age. 


A booklet describing Aeronutronic’s 
accomplishments and capabilities is available 
to you on request. 


AERONUTRONIC 
AERONUTRONIC DIVISION Sordfotor Company, DEFENSE PRODUCTS GROUP 


Ford Road, Newport Beach, California 


WEAPON AND SPACE SYSTEMS @ COMPUTERS AND DATA PROCESSING SYSTEMS 
MISSILE RANGE SYSTEMS AND INSTRUMENTATION * ADVANCED ELECTRONICS 


Career opportunities are open for engineers and scientists 





There are many ways to pay off 
this group, but none of the. usual 
methods are successful, and even the 
idea of Lieutenant Sarkiss wouldn't 
work. Of course, you could line up the 
men alphabetically by rank and pay 
off that way, but that might leave 
some poor private on the far end wait- 
ing for several hours. And Colonel 
Jones would still be on your back for 
his men. . 

Another method would be first- 
come-first-served, but you'd waste 
many minutes thumbing through 
vouchers. This would drag pay call 
on for four to six hours. If you used 
either method, morale would be low- 
ered somewhere along the line. 

Though bordering on the irregular, 
how is this for a solution? With the 
help of noncommissioned officers, 
count out the money. Enclose the 
pink vouchers in envelopes marked 
with each soldier’s name, voucher 
number, and amount. This step takes 
about an hour with 300 vouchers and 
$40,000. Then in the building where 
you are going to pay off, set up three 
tables with signs designating the 
ranks to be paid at each table. Sep- 
arate the vouchers and envelopes by 
rank and you're ready to pay. You're 
finished in an hour and a half and 
ready to make your trips to the hospi- 
tal and the stockade. For a charity 
drive, try setting up an additional 
table. 

I know this might be a little irregu- 
lar, but it has worked for 14 consecu- 
tive paydays, and there hasn’t been a 
complaint over a dollar lost. To bor- 
row from Lieutenant Sarkiss: ‘There 
it is, and it really works. Try it!” 

LT. JOHN VAN WEZEL 
Fort Jackson, S. C. 


@ By what authority does the plan 
for paying troops proposed by Lieu- 
tenant Sarkiss operate? He said “Try 
it!”, but what about the pitfalls? Any 
class A agent attempting his method 
should first consider these points: 

Funds are entrusted to the class A 
officer by the finance and accounting 
officer only under proper authority 
appointing him an agent for the FAO. 
Under whose authority would the 
class A agent further entrust these 
funds to a platoon leader? 

In the event of a cash shortage 
(and it happens) by the platoon 
leader, who would be left holding the 
well-known bag? Would a board of 
officers and the Secretary of the 
Army relieve the class A agent of 
financial responsibility for the 
shortage ? 

Would an inspector general approve 
of platoon leaders or the class A agent 
(if he is not the CO) making cash col- 
lections of soldiers’ deposits, donations 
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= aleolial= NEW COMPACT 


power DIESEL ENGINES 
‘Sara taaiseee ee = AND ELECTRIC SETS 


Announcing a new line of Caterpillar 
four-cycle Diesels that sharply reduce phys- 
ical dimensions and weight-to-horsepower 
ratio. Features of durability, fuel economy 
and dependability, long associated with 
Cat four-cycle Diesels, are retained. 


@ Four-cycle Premium Performance... 
at No Premium in Price 
@ Excellent Service Life 


Turbocharged or 
Turbocharged-Aftercooled 


New Compactness 

Less Total Weight 
Exceptional Fuel Tolerance 
Clean Burning of Fuel 


Power-output Ratings Are Realistic, 
Horsepower or Kilowatt Certification 
on Request 


Available in Industrial, Marine or 
Electric Set Configurations 


For complete performance specifications 
on these new Caterpillar Diesels or on the 
complete line, see your Caterpillar Dealer. 
Or, write to Engine Division, Caterpillar 
Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U.S.A. Ask 
for the catalog on the complete Caterpillar 
Engine line. 


CATERPILLAR 


Caterpiliar and Cat are Registered Trademarks of Caterpillar Tractor Co. 





to charity, collections for KP, and 
company tailor? 

Lieutenant Sarkiss should be com- 
mended for his interest in seeking 
ways to speed up payday, stimulate 
interest in savings programs and 
bring about a closer relationship be- 
tween platoon leaders and their men. 
However, it appears his proposed 
method sacrifices some of the safe- 
guards that Army Regulations have 
built into the system for protecting 
appropriated money and that of sol- 
diers making deposits, contributions 
to charity, and the like. 

MAJ. A. E. BARNEY 
Omaha, Nebr. 


BRANDS OF HUMOR 


@ Many thanks for printing my com- 
ments on “The 8-Ball Express” [Let- 
ters, February]. I have received sev- 
eral complimentary letters for my 
stand and feel you and your readers 
would be interested in knowing there 
are others who oppose the leadership 
theories expounded by the author and 
the correspondents whose comments 
appeared in “Letters.” [Lack of space 
precludes the inclusion of the approv- 
ing comments Major Wright sent 
us.—-THE EDITORS. ] 

As I see it, there are different 
brands of humor. Some boobs would 
laugh at a poor old lady who fell and 
broke her leg. Some become hysteri- 
cal when they see a frightened dog 
with a can tied to its tail. Other 
juvenile spirits go into stitches at the 
sight of a mustache drawn on the face 
of a Madonna. Still others wink an 
eye and smile when they hear of a 
company commander who cheats a 
fellow officer by ripping sheets in half 
and passing them off as full-sized on 
his trusting successor, or affixes his 
signature to a clever falsehood in 
order to insure the approval of a re- 
port of survey. I am contemptuous 
of such “humor.” If you look close, 
you'll see a pinch of my brand here 
somewhere. 

MAJ. ELAM W. WRIGHT, JR. 
APO 81, New York, N. Y. 


FOR CHESTY PULLER FANS 


@ I am engaged in writing a biog- 
raphy of Lt.Gen. Lewis B. (Chesty) 
Puller, U. S. Marine Corps, retired. 
Among other help, I need anecdotes, 
recollections or other information 
from people who served with or under 
or near General Puller during his dis- 
tinguished career. I wonder if readers 
of ARMY can help. My address is 
Box 296, Route 3, Greensboro, N. C. 
BURKE DAVIS 
Greensboro, N. C. 


WHAT KIND OF MAN? 

@ Captain Wyatt's article [“Butcher 
and Bolt,” May] mentions the fre- 
quent complaint that draining of 
standard units of their best men is 
not good policy. To judge from some 
of the types who led and served in 
special units during WWII, some out- 
fits would welcome their departure. 
David Stirling of SAS fame put his 
proposition to a major in Cairo who 
remembered him as a student napping 
in class. Wingate, whose screwball 
actions tended to obscure his drive 
and combat leadership, was in such 
disfavor that he tried suicide. His 
relations with higher command were 
such that they broke up his outfit 
after his death, though it was still 
effective. 

The job often determines what kind 
of man is needed. Many soldiers who 
served in straight infantry units could 
be trained as mountain, airborne, or 
ranger troops. 

Some who are afraid of heights 
might be perfectly fitted where they 
do not have to leap out of aircraft 
or scale cliffs. Some who have the 
guts required to be troopers might 
not work out under the long sus- 
tained strain of rock climbing. And 
there may be some good climbers who 
fancy the feel of solid rock, such as it 
may be, and do not like the idea of 
trusting to a nylon umbrella. 

Every man to his own poison. Those 
who can do all three no doubt are the 
cream of the crop. Yet if they go on 
an intelligence patrol for a long time 
behind enemy lines, perhaps they 
might not have the patience to allow 
enemy patrols to pass unharmed. 
That was one point Popski stressed. 

The next war may see lots of huge 
commands doing great things. Among 
those more or less hidebound monsters 
you will find the spiritual descendants 
of Popski and Stirling, handing out 
king-sized hotfoots by the bushel. A 
man stung to death by wasps is as 
dead as one who gets in on a mega- 
ton-sized ground zero. 

CWO JOHN P. CONLON 
Newark, Ohio 


@ Captain Wyatt's article is a fine 
piece of work, but may I make a sug- 
gestion in the field of terminology? 

SORT is a prosaic kind of word to 
use as a name for such Strategic 
Offense and Reconnaissance Troops. 
Why not add to the full name a phrase 
long used of naval forces—‘“in es- 
sence,” or “in being’’—-making the 
full name Strategic Offense and Re- 
connaissance Troops in Essence? 

This would allow them to be called, 
after the initials, SORTIE forces, 
which has a gallant sound about it. 

JAMES DAWSON 

Washington, D. C. 











“NITRASOL” GOES 
INTO PRODUCTION 


Performance and Safety Proven 


Scientists at Grand Central Rocket Co. 
have enormously widened the margin 
of advantage of the solid propellant 
over liquid, in practical application, 
. With development 

of a new high-energy 
nitrocellulose-alum- 

* inum perchlorate solid 

propellant named Nit- 

rasol—now in pilot 

production at GCR. 


In March a completely case-bonded, 
cast-in-place missile motor of Nitra- 
sol was temperature-cycled repeatedly 
from minus 75°F to plus, !65°F and 
then successfully fired at minus 68°F. 
Such motors have excellent storage 
characteristics. They can be stored 
for extensive periods, then fired at an 
instant’s notice. 


These qualifications adequately ful- 
fill the conditions of environmental 
storing, handling and tactical deploy- 
ment which the military 
services would ideally 
hope to specify but 
which until now have 
not been realized in 
any high-energy pro- 
» pellant. 


High production rates in a low cost 
facility make Nitrasol even more at- 
tractive. The four ingredients are 
easily and safely combined; organic 
nitrate plasticizer-stabilizer solu- 
tion, fine-particle nitrocellulose, 
ammonium perchlorate and aluminum 
particles. 


The feasibility of mixing Nitrasol in 
GCR’s Redlands plant and transporting 
it to any location in the U.S. for sub- 
sequent casting in large-volume solid 
motors is yet another possibility of 
Nitrasol— perhaps the most promising 
propellant in existence today. 


Positions open fer chemists, engineers 
and solid rocket production specialists. 


Grand Central 
Ochel. 


P.O. Box 111 
Reoranoeos, 


Telephone : PYromid 3-221) 
e¢attronenmia 
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PRECISE 
IN SPACE...with New Westinghouse Radar Technique | 


technique now under development at the Elec. 
tronics Division will sharply increase the ac- 
curacy of radar detection, identification and 
tracking of objects in space. 


Utilizing a single radar, the Westinghouse 
technique opens the door to many important 
new applications. Among them are accurate 
measurement of objects in space, satellite re- 


you CAN BE SURE... 





connaissance, air-to-ground surveillance and 
mapping and ground-to-air tracking and iden- 
tification. 

We would be pleased to discuss these new de- 
velopments with qualified persons on a classi- 
fied, need-to-know basis. Contact: Marketing 
Manager, Electronics Division, Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation, Baltimore, Maryland. 


was W estinghouse 
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Advocates of massive retaliation 


| don’t like to admit that we may 


be called upon: to fight anything 
less than a full-scale, nuclear war. 


But the history of our times re- 
| futes such rigidity. The records of 


contemporary civilization are sim- 


| ply littered with less-than-global 


BEST BY TEST 


| conflict. 


warfare and some of their names 
are Malaya, Algiers, Suez, Korea, 
Quemoy, Cuba. Our lead article 
this month (page 26) provides 
many insights into the problems of 
the men who may find themselves 
embroiled in a small and localized 
Brigadier General DAvip 


| W. GRAY was commander of the 


INDEPENDENT LAB TESTS 
SHOW THAT: 


Spring 
*is the best construction of all 


caps tested 


*exclusively uses Vat Dye, assuring 
a uniformity of color brightness 


and best fade resistance 
*has the best appearance after 
many many washings 


*the Lockstitch sewing gives longer 


and stronger wearing 

*has the least shrinkage 

For only a few cents more, you 
get a fatigue cap that outlasts 


any other brand 5 times longer 
—and the Spring-Up is uncondi- 


tionally guaranteed! 





GET YOUR 


or order direct only $2.00 postpaid 


IT AT PX | 


anywhere in the world. Be sure to 
specify size and number. 


#8590 with inside ear flaps 
#6593 without flaps 


NOTE: add 50c for Airmail delivery 


CAP CORPORATION | 


301 SOUTH 30TH STREET © LOUISVILLE 12, KY. 
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Army Task Force in Lebanon, and 
before that commanded for a time 
the 27th (Wolfhound) Infantry in 
Now Chief of Staff, U.S. 
V Corps in Germany, he will soon 
report for duty in Washington. 

Brigadier RICHARD C. H. MIERs, 
DSO, British Army, has had experi- 
ence in the “small war” in Malaya. 
One episode of that war was re- 
lated in our February 1959 issue 
under the title “Ambush.” “Riot 
in Singapore” (page 35) is another. 
Brigadier Miers presently com- 
mands the 24th Independent Bri- 
gade of the British Strategic Re- 
serve. 

Lieutenant Colonel JAMES G. 
MARTIN, who previously gave us a 
fine evaluation of the Russian sol- 
dier (‘How Tall Is a Russian?”, 
ARMY, October 1959), this month 
delves into the Soviet capacity for 
deceit (page 22). Presently as- 
signed to the Office of the Inspec- 
tor General, DA, Colonel Martin 
served with the 317th Infantry 
Regiment, 80th Infantry Division, 
in the Second World War. 

Mr. Charles S. Stevenson (page 
60), whom we introduced to you 


| two issues ago as ARMY’S roving 


correspondent, has returned, loaded 
down with notes, from the Far 
East. This month he tells the 
story of the Katusas, who serve 
with the Eighth Army in Korea. 

Man is still the ultimate weapon, 
and a commander who knows what 
the enemy leader is thinking pos- 
something more valuable 
than weapons. Lieutenant Colonel 
CHARLES R. CAWTHON, author of 
“A Joust of Moral Forces” (page 


| 41), is now on duty in the Penta- 


ne 


gon. During the Second World War 
he served in the 29th Division, and 
during the Korean War with the 
7th Division. 

Sergeant First Class ROBERT G. 
McCLINTIC (page 54), who makes 
his editorial debut in ARMY, is with 
the Information Division, Berlin 
Command, where he is editor of 
The Berlin Observer — only Eng- 
lish language paper in that city. 

Lieutenant Colonel MONT S. 
JOHNSTON (page 57) derives his 
interest in organizational communi- 
cations from graduate study in in- 
dustrial management and adminis- 
trative engineering. Colonel John- 
ston currently is serving on the 
staff of CINCPAC. 

Two pseudonyms are used in this 
month’s ARMY. Sam Beltt (page 
46) is the nom de plume of a 
reserve officer who earns a living 
as a employee of the Army. J. V. 
ANDERSON (page 49) is a retired 
general officer of the U.S. Army 
who formerly headed a branch as- 
signments division in the Pentagon. 

This month’s four Cerebrations 
bring back a two-time contributor 
to ARMY, CAPTAIN CARL M. GUELZO. 
Captain Guelzo, Transportation 
Corps, enlisted in the Army in 
1942, served with the artillery in 
Korea and the Transportation 
Corps in Japan. He is now sta- 
tioned with the United Nations 
Command in the Far East. Captain 
RICHARD M. MEYER, Armor, en- 
listed in the Army in 1946 and 
served through 1949. After one 
year in the Naval Reserve, Cap- 
tain Meyer learned that the Army 
was best. Since attending the 
basic course at Fort Knox, he has 
commanded two reconnaissance 
companies, taught gunnery and 
tactics at the Seventh Army Tank 
Training Center in Germany, and 
completed the Armor advance 
course. He is presently teaching 
Armor ROTC cadets at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Captain JOHN 
GALLAGHER, USAR, served in the 
Philippines and Japan during and 
after World War II. He is a free- 
lance writer whose contributions 
appear in many national publica- 
tions. Lieutenant JOHN R. FISKE, 
Armor, was commissioned from 
VMI in 1957 and is presently with 
the 4th Armor Group in Germany. 





The U.S. Army... years of combat surveillance 


First aerial combat First unmanned surveil- 
surveillance for direction lance jet for acquiring 
of rifle pits and cannon tactical missile and other 
fire during the Civil War. weapon system targets. 


Just a hundred years ago, the U. S. Army Signal Corps 

was established with an appropriation of $2,000 to “manufacture 
or purchase . . . apparatus and equipment for field signals.” 

On June 21 of that year, Albert James Myer was appointed 
Signal Officer with the rank of major. 


One of the Signal Corps’ earliest successes was the 

world’s first surveillance from the air — by means of Professor 
Thaddeus Sobieski Coulincourt Lowe's balloon, which was used 
to observe Confederate troop positions during the Civil War. 


Indicative of the Signal Corps’ tremendous progress in 
pursuing its assigned mission is the SD-5 — its newest 
“apparatus and equipment” — being developed as one member 
of a family of surveillance drones for the Army. Fairchild 
is proud to serve as systems manager, working with the 

U. S. Army Signal Research and Development Laboratories 
and the U. S. Army Combat Surveillance Agency, in the 
development of this advanced surveillance system. The jet 
drone air vehicle and ground support elements are the 
responsibility of the Fairchild Aircraft and Missiles 
Division. The electronics and guidance and control system 
are the responsibility of the Fairchild Astrionics Division. 


a FAIRCHILD 


ENGINE & AIRPLANE CORPORATION, HAGERSTOWN IO, MD. 





Civil Defense Tasks 


We in the Army feel that we can 
make a particular contribution in 
the recovery effort should U. S. 
cities be subjected to the horror of 
thermonuclear attack. After all, we 
are organized and trained to wage 
war in the very land environment 
wherein the civil recovery effort 
would take place. Since we depend 
less on machines and more on men 
than do the other Armed Services, 
we possess a resiliency that would 
be at a premium in disaster areas 
where destruction of the machinery 
of modern living would be normal. 
Furthermore, the units of our 
Army—the active Army, the Army 
National Guard, and Army Reserve 

are distributed geographically 
throughout the continental United 
States. To sum up, your Army is 
ready and able, not only to assist 
in civil defense should that become 
necessary, but to plan with you 
now concerning the form such 
assistance should take. 


* % * 


The military must, of necessity, 
regard [its combat] role as its first 
priority effort. In my opinion, only 
the absence of a military mission 
together with the presence of an 
important and pressing civil de- 
fense mission justifies diverting 
military units from their combat- 
ant role. For this reason, I am 
unalterably opposed to any plan 
which earmarks military units for 
a primary civil defense role. By the 
same token, I cannot agree with the 
establishment, within the military 
services, of a civil defense organi- 
zation. Any such moves, to my 
mind, could seriously divert mili- 
tary resources from performance 
of the basic task of our Armed 
Forces—to carry the war to, and 
destroy the enemy who is the 
source of attacks on the United 
States. 

GEN. LYMAN L. LEMNITZER 
6 April 1960 
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He speaks his faith in America 


The proper time to attempt an estimate of the considerable 
contributions of Mr. Brucker to the office of the Secretary of 
the Army will be when he leaves the position. But since it 
was five years this 21 July that Mr. Brucker became Secretary 
(the longest period any Secretary of the Army has served) 
an opportunity is afforded to note one unique contribution of 
this unusual man to these very trying years. Mr. Brucker is 
unusual because in an age of cynicism and complacency he is 
never cynical or complacent. His outstanding trait is a senti- 
mental patriotism that comes out in words that are old- 
fashioned in utterance and in the images the words evoke. 
When Mr. Brucker speaks of his Nation and of its Army his 
perfervid language may embarrass the cynical and the com- 
placent, but it never embarrasses Mr. Brucker. His dedi- 
cation is too deep; his convictions too strong. He believes in 
an America as a land of enchantment and opportunity; to 
him Americans are a people destined for greatness; its soldiers 
are dedicated men who selflessly serve their country. His open 
expression of these convictions may seem naive to some, but 
those among us who become shaken and confused by Mr. 
Khrushchev’s vituperation may be in need of more of Mr. 
Brucker’s rock-like faith in the ideals of an earlier and, per- 
haps, stauncher breed of Americans. In the Army itself, there 
are legions who share Mr. Brucker’s faith—and they, and 
indeed all of us, wish him well on his fifth anniversary in office. 


The Army and Civil Defense 


In the weeks following the declaration of war with Spain 
in 1898, East and Gulf coast ports from Portland to Galveston 
brought tremendous pressures on the Navy Department to 
provide fleet units to protect their harbors from imminent 
attack by the Spanish fleet which had unaccountably disap- 
peared. Had the Navy succumbed to these pressures and 
dissipated its fleet, Admiral Cervera might still be sailing the 
Spanish Main. 

There is a lesson here for those who say that the military 
should have nothing to do with Civil Defense. If nuclear 
bombs ever fall on American cities there will be tremendous 
pressures on the military—principally the Army—to help out 
with medical, engineer, communications and police services. 
The job of recovery will be largely a local effort, and must 
be directed by responsible local authority. If the military 
is to help it must be with whatever local military forces are in 
the vicinity (whether active or reserve and whether Army, 
Navy or Air Force) and that do not have an immediate 
combatant task to perform. 

Of all recent military leaders General Lemnitzer is the first 
to publicly voice a practical approach to the problem. He did 
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Another Philco achievement 
in global communications 


As part of a major study of space communications tech- 
niques, Philco is prime contractor for an Air Force project 


to relay high frequency radio communications around the Nee 
curvature of the earth, through space. Known as the a. F 
Passive Satellite Relay Link, it will reflect voice and tele- a) 
type signals from a 100 ft. aluminum-skinned plastic balloon. ‘tn & 
Under NASA’s Project Echo, the balloon is to be launched “ee 
into a 1,000 mile earth orbit for use as a passive commu- hv 


nications reflector. 

The parametric amplifiers, receiving antennas, and track- 
ing and receiving systems are Philco designed, built and 
installed. The entire program is managed by Philco, under 
the supervision of the Communications Directorate, Rome 
Air Development Center. 

This is one more step in man’s utilization of outer 
space...and another important Philco achievement in 
global communications. For capacity, facilities and expe- 
rience in advanced electronic systems, look to the leader... 
look to Philco. 


Government & Industrial Group, Philadelphia 44, Pennsylvania 


PHILCO 


== Famous fer Quality the World Over 


Communications and Weapons Division ¢ Computer Division ¢ Sierra Electronic Division 


Western Development Laboratories 


The House of Commons Debates 
Army Mobility 

Excerpts from the debate on 29 
February and January 1, as re- 
ported in Survival, the magazine of 
The Institute for Strategic Studies 
(London): 


Mr. GEOFFREY DE FREITAS 


More and more, the Army de- 
pends for its effectiveness on the 
transport provided by the other two 
Services, but neither of the other 
two Services spends much time 
thinking about transport problems. 
They are concerned with their 
fighting capabilities, and not with 
their effectiveness as common car- 
riers. Therefore, the Army must 
be encouraged to have more of the 
implements of aerial mobility, and 
begin by studying what the Rus- 
sians are doing. 


Sir OTHO PRIOR-PALMER 


It is vital that our strategic re- 
serve should be moved at speed. 
What worries me is the necessity 
to man, maintain, and stockpile 
dumps in various parts of the world 
to which troops will be flown. Most 
of these dumps and stockpiles are 
in countries where nationalism, 
quite rightly and legitimately, is 
beginning to show. 

I do not believe that we can rely 
on keeping those bases for any 
length of time unless they are on 
friendly territories bound to us by 
treaty, such as Turkey. I believe 
that they are a hostage to fortune. 
I am, therefore, delighted to see 
that at last—and I have been say- 
ing this for three years—we are to 
have a Commando Carrier. We 
must proceed step by step towards 
floating bases. We must have float- 
ing bases not only for commandos, 
and a helicopter or two, but for 
tank workshops, ammunition stores 
and everything that is required for 
a small integrated force. That is the 
object towards which we should 
move, and I am grateful for the 
first step that has been taken to- 
wards achieving it. 
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this in a speech in April before a group of State Civil Defense 
directors where he offered the resources of the Army to aid 
in the task of recovery from nuclear attack. (His exact words 
will be found on page 18. General Lemnitzer made two im- 
portant points: 


@ The Army is ready and able to assist in civil defense should 
that become necessary, and is prepared to plan with Civil 
Defense authorities the form such assistance should take. 


@ The Army’s combatant mission must come first. Military 
units may be assigned to civil defense on the basis of need 
(and in the absence of a military mission), but there can- 
not be any earmarking of military units for a primary 
civil defense role. 


The key phrase in the first point is the expression of a 
willingness ‘‘to plan now.” To plan now for what willy-nilly 
will necessarily have to be done if American cities are bombed 
is the simple wisdom that comes when a problem is faced 
coolly and soberly as General Lemnitzer has faced it. Since 
the Army’s combatant mission must come first, planning is 
most important to Civil Defense authorities and the public 
since they necessarily should know in advance when and under 
what conditions Army units (and units of the other military 
services) may be available to assist American communities 
in recovering from the havoc of enemy attack. If there are 
no plans, and little or no prior discussion and understand- 
ing, decisions will have to be made under conditions of stress, 
pressure and even panic. And that of course is an open invi- 
tation to bad decisions and possibly fatal results. This we 
cannot afford and General Lemnitzer is, we think, to be greatly 
applauded for offering the help of the service he so ably serves 
as chief. 

Civil defense is, as we said, essentially a local problem and 
it will be the task of local commanders to carry out General 
Lemnitzer’s desires by working with local civil defense au- 
thorities. It is our understanding that the word has already 
gone out to Army commanders. Results will depend in large 
part on the creation of a spirit of cooperation between the 
Army and local authorities. The first step would seem to 
be the development of an understanding that helpful plans 
can be developed that will not be inconsistent with the Army’s 
combat mission. 





On Target . .. in Your August ARM Y ] 


PARTISAN WARFARE IN ALGERIA. A vivid account of France’s 
six-year effort to suppress the Algerian rebels. By Peter 
Braestrup 


THE SEARCH FOR COMBAT MOBILITY. A new look at the kind of 
forces and equipment we will need to be one step ahead 
of the enemy. Colonel Donald M. Curtis 


MUSHROOMS ARE POISON. A call for a new concept of defensive 
tactics in nuclear war. Colonel James H. Hayes 


SOVIET ARTILLERY ROCKETS. How Russia stacks up in the 
mobile rocket field. James D. McGuire 
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How Sperry 
Puts Spacecraft 
“On Instruments” 


PER 


One of the big questions in returning spacecraft to earth—how to 
“steer” with precision—is being answered by Sperry. Sperry’s Micro- 
wave Command Guidance System, developed with the Air Force, 
will fly any kind of vehicle remotely 400 miles and beyond, exercising 
levels of precise control far beyond the ability of a skilled pilot. 

Sperry Microwave Command Guidance can establish the opti- 
mum approach path and provide accurate landing control. It issues 
high-speed commands, monitors performance, plots course, transmits 
intelligence in both directions. It can control any reconnaissance 
vehicle, as well as returning spacecraft, and is ideal for test-range 
instrumentation applications. 

Already proven in remote control of supersonic vehicles, MCG is 
a compact, mobile package in an air-transportable van . . . can also 
“go airborne” to avoid terrain problems and extend range. Write for 
system information pertinent to your project. 


BPERRY PHOENIX COMPANY,* DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION, PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
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RESPONSE TO SOVIET 
TRICKERY: 


The failure of the Paris summit meeting 
has clearly exposed the basic and treacher- 
ous nature of Soviet communism. This reve- 
lation, however, has served a useful purpose 
by demonstrating with stark clarity that the 
nature of evil never changes. The current 
pattern of trickery and double-dealing was 
established on a hilltop not far from Jerusa- 
lem in A.D. 33. One of the participants in 
this earlier meeting, who truly had horns, 
cloven hoofs, and a tail, bade the representa- 
tive of peace to bow down and worship him. 
This demand was rejected by the Great Ad- 
vocate of Peace, Who also counseled that so 
long as the forces of darkness are loose in 
the world, an adequate and vigilant defense 
must be maintained. 

The demands levied upon the West at Paris 
bore a striking resemblance to the proposals 
made some two thousand years ago. Most 
significantly, although on each occasion great 
material rewards were promised, no assur- 
ance was given that the militant forces of 
evil would restrain themselves from future 
aggression. In each instance it was also ob- 
vious that a partial accommodation would 
lead only to a demand for complete sur- 
render and abject submission. Now, in 1960, 
the world once again has witnessed a digni- 
fied and stern rejection, despite the threats 
posed by the horns and hoofs of an aggres- 
sive and determined enemy. 


The horns and the hoofs 


The horns of the Soviet Union are exempli- 
fied in its giant submarine fleet, which lurks 
beneath the surface of the oceans, and in its 
ballistic rockets that go flaming into outer 
space. Both are being touted as evidence of 
Soviet technical superiority and its capabil- 
ity to strike a devastating blow at any po- 
tential antagonist. The Soviets dramatically 
publicize the launching of satellites to the 
earth and other planets, so as to emphasize 
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their capabilities to deliver nuclear ballistic 
missiles. Their boasts of substantial series 
production of missiles, and other breast- 
thumping antics, are designed to achieve 
Soviet objectives by blackmail rather than 
by resort to force. 

The Soviet Union’s cloven hoofs are exem- 
plified in the units and equipment of its 
army, which includes 175 line divisions of 
the ground forces, along with supporting 
artillery and air units. Its armament in- 
cludes many thousands of modern tanks, 
armored carriers, artillery pieces, machine 
guns, rifles, rockets, and airplanes. Soviet 
leaders continue to view this force as the 
major instrument for finally attaining world 
domination. Their basic belief in and reliance 
upon the Soviet Army is clearly illustrated 
by continuing reorganization and rearma- 
ment programs that have fully prepared 
their army to engage in either nuclear or 
nuclear-free conflict. 


A hollow threat? 


Not long ago Khrushchev uttered his fa- 
mous short and explicit statement: “We will 
bury you!” While this threat should not 
cause undue anxiety and fear, neither should 
it be disregarded as mere bombast. The 
Soviet Union’s military capability is real and 
formidable. Its combat-ready divisions, mis- 
siles, planes and submarines represent the 
only truly balanced military force in the 
world. However, the Russians are not in- 
vincible, nor are they invulnerable. It is true 
they have a large population, but Western 
manpower is greater in military age groups. 
Moreover, an examination of their vulner- 
abilities leads to the conclusion that Soviet 
initiation of a major war would be an act of 
insanity. A note of caution should be in- 
serted here. These Soviet vulnerabilities and 
the current Western deterrent will continue 
to exist only so long as the free world is 





VIGILANCE 


Lt. Col. James G. Martin 


vigilant and maintains an adequate defense. 
Now let us examine some facts that are 
also well-known to the leaders in the Kremlin. 


Realities of the situation 


According to Russian admissions, the fa- 
mous U-2 flight penetrated to Sverdlovsk, 
1,400 miles into the interior. Now if one 
plane can reach into the Urals area, it seems 
reasonable to assume that multiple flights by 
high-altitude jet bombers also could reach 
targets in the USSR. By the same token, it 
is apparent the Soviet Union’s industrial and 
military installations are vulnerable to 
attack. 

The Soviet ground forces, large, well- 
equipped and well-trained, are positioned to 
attempt a strike deep into free world terri- 
tory at the outset of war. More than 20 
divisions are stationed in eastern Europe, 
along with substantial stockpiles of combat 
supplies. However, before assuming these 
forces would have a ratrace to the Channel, 
it is well to examine the realities of the situ- 
ation—something the Soviets most surely do. 
The conclusions that emerge probably cause 
them sleepless nights or bad dreams. 

First, their forces are stationed many 
miles from home and are isolated in a sea of 
latent hostility. The peoples of eastern 
Europe, “liberated” by the Red Army during 
World War I, who merely saw the Hammer 
and Sickle replace the Swastika, and who 
bore the heavy yoke of communism for 15 
years, represent a critical problem to the 
Soviets in the event of hostilities. To para- 
phrase Khrushchev, such acts as the bloody 
and brutal suppression of Hungary will stick 
in the Russian throat. There can be no doubt 
that sabotage and harassment of any Soviet 
campaign would ensue from the start. 


The second serious problem for the Soviet 
Union lies in its long and tenuous rail and 
highway supply lines to western Europe. 
Substantial supply by highway would en- 
tail insurmountable difficulties in logistics 
through the vast amounts of transport re- 
quired and in maintaining routes and equip- 
ment. The rail lines also are vulnerable, and 
this weakness is not restricted to communi- 
cations centers. While in many instances 
assaults on these centers would result in 
heavy civilian casualties, attacks against 
bridges and defiles would not. Therefore, 
such actions could prevent substantial sup- 
plies and reinforcements from reaching 
USSR forces in forward areas. 

Another fact of life, and the one that offers 
most to the West, is the determination of 
free peoples to remain free. A real deter- 
rent is NATO, with its rapidly improving 
military forces. The British, West Germans, 
French, and other NATO comrades, aided 
by the soldiers of our Seventh Army, are 
determined to keep intact the free soil of 
their homelands, not one inch of which has 
been lost to the Communists since formation 
of the alliance. 


The threat will remain 


The Russians have their troubles, both 
internal and external. Tomorrow Khrushchev 
may go the way of Malenkov, Molotov, or 
even Beria. Regardless of who seizes leader- 
ship, however, it becomes increasingly ob- 
vious that the threat will remain for the fore- 
seeable future. As we have seen, the troubles 
that face this leadership are many, far ex- 
ceeding the few we have discussed. 

The maintenance of current free world 
determination to resist Communist encroach- 
ments and continuing maintenance of an 
adequate and vigilant defense will prevent 
the Soviets from achieving their paramount 
objective of world domination. So long as 
they see this manifestation of free world 
unity and vigilance, they will be deterred 
from major aggressive acts. 

Moreover, there is the possibility that 
eventually the world will see the specter of 
a mutually shattering global conflict recede, 
and the achievement of true peace. Pros- 
pects for such a development appear dim at 
present, a time in which the historic words 
of Wendell Phillips in 1852 are most fitting: 
“Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” 
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The three-piece camouflage kit. In the center is the 

cover for the bubble. Each of the narrow strips 

covers half the blade, and the points disguise the 
blade outline. 


The A-shaped tow bar is shown hitched to an Army 
jeep towing a helicopter. The frame is constructed 
of hollow metal tubing—it’s strong, yet light. 


The bubble of the helicopter is almost completely 

covered by camouflage. The strings, which secure 

the camouflage material, can be tied to the skids 
or the main frame. 
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Hide ‘em and Move ‘em 


82d Airborne Division develops camouflage 
and towing contrivance for helicopters 


Lt. PETER J. VANN 


The helicopter is a unique aircraft in many respects—it can 
land on small, unimproved surfaces, it can take off and land 
vertically, and it can hover at zero airspeed. 

But, like anything else, a helicopter has its limitations. For 
example, when a whirlybird settles on soft ground it is almost 
impossible to move across the surface of the terrain to a 
sheltering place. And even when the craft is “hidden” in the 
brush or beneath the trees, its ungainly, easily identified 
frame is easily spotted by aircraft overhead. 

Both of these problems have been solved by the 82d Air- 
borne Division at Fort Bragg. To enhance the ground mobility 
of its rotary-wing aircraft, the 82d Division is now using a 
new towing device which can quickly cart a grounded craft to 
a place of comparative safety. The problem of detection has 
been met with a simple, easy-to-assemble camouflage kit which 
can be carried beneath the pilot’s seat during flight. 

The frame of the towing device is designed in the shape of 
the letter A. It has a ring at the apex, for attachment to a 
trailer hitch on a jeep or other vehicle, and a clamp on each 
leg. The frame is made of hollow metal tubing to insure ample 
strength without unnecessary weight. 

The clamps are concave and are equipped with belt-buckle 
attachments. The horizontal portion of the helicopter skid is 
placed in the clamps and is held firmly in place by tightening 
and fastening the buckles. 

With the tow frame, the helicopter can be pulled or backed 
into a wooded area, whichever is most expedient. The tech- 
nique used to back the helicopter into a confined area is the 
same that is used to back up a trailer, with these qualifying 
exceptions: it is important to prevent the tail boom, or rotor, 
from striking trees, logs, or other objects. Therefore, there 
should be at least one man guiding the tail boom when backing 
a helicopter into a confined area. 

The camouflage kit consists of three parts: two blade covers 
and one bubble cover. The covers are made of light, salvaged 
parachute cloth. The blade covers are designed to cover the 
bright blade surface and also to mask the outline of the blade. 
Masking is accomplished by a number of triangular pieces 
incorporated into the cover design. Strings attached to the 
points of each triangle may be tied to trees or shrubbery. 
Strings attached to the bubble cover can be secured on either 
the skids of the helicopter or the main frame. Once the rotor 
blades and bubble have been covered, the helicopter is ready 
to be towed to its place of refuge. 

The helicopter is expected to play an important role in any 
future combat operations. The tow bar and camouflage kit 
undoubtedly will add to the life-expectancy of these aircraft 
when they are laying over from reconnaissance flights. 
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AN ACHIEVEMENT IN DEFENSE ELECTRONICS 


AN/FSA-12--First to detect and process 
3-D radar data automatically 


The first equipment to successfully automate 
the processing of three-dimensional data direct 
from a working radar, the AN/FSA-12 (XW-1) 
has operated since 1958. This detector tracker has 
enabled General Electric to develop many im- 
proved radar techniques and equipment. 

New concepts in correlation and smoothing in 
the track-while-scan method have been demon- 
strated. Delay lines applied to digital techniques 


and plug-in wiring boards have been improved. 
New ideas in data storage and digital circuitry 
have been applied. 

This experimental model continues to be a prov- 
ing ground in research and development of ad- 
vanced military electronics. A completely solid 
state production version of the AN/FSA-12 will 
soon be available for many of our nation’s air 
defense radar sites. 17604 
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i igre U. S. Army faces a wide variety of poten- 
tial missions, ranging from all-out nuclear 
war to the dispatch of relatively small forces to 
protect American interests or to bolster friendly 
governments. Maybe we know as much as we 
ever will about nuclear war, short of fighting one, 
and our training texts bearing on the subject are 
fairly complete. We also know much about small 
wars, but here our training manuals are not nearly 
so complete, and our doctrine is scattered through 
many texts. This article will examine some of 
the tactics of small wars and offer solutions to 
some of the problems they pose for us. 

First, let me define the type of small war I 
am talking about. Not one like Korea or Indo- 
china, where organized forces fought each other. 
We have a fairly good idea of how to fight such 
wars. I mean the kind the British have fought in 
Malaya [see page 35] and more recently in Cy- 
prus, and the French in North Africa. In this 
type of war the fleeting and elusive enemy does 
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not employ modern, uniformed, well-equipped 
troops that meet you in open combat. Neverthe- 
less, he has a tremendous advantage in his ano- 
nymity, his knowledge of the terrain (and you), 
and his native cunning. That is the type of war 
about which we know least, but not because we 
haven’t fought them. Our Indian campaigns, the 
Philippine Insurrection, and the interventions in 
Central America were small wars. We simply 
haven’t written very much about them, and we 
haven’t given them enough serious thought in 
terms of modern organization and equipment. It’s 
time we did. 


FRIENDLIES AND HOSTILES INTERMINGLED 


I think it best not to use as an example any 
specific country or area of the world. There are 
many, many places where we could conceivably be- 
come involved. Let us assume that the govern- 
ment of Graustark has asked our assistance in 
maintaining control. This means that some of the 





populace will be friendly to us, while those in 
opposition to the government will be hostile. In 
the most likely situation our assistance probably 
will be requested on short notice based on an 
emergency that gave the government little or no 
warning. Under such circumstances, Army forces 
initially would be sent by air, with reinforcements 
following by air or sea, depending on where they 
must come from. This means that the first ele- 
ments to reach Graustark would be relatively 
small, and would expand as lift capabilities per- 
mitted or as the need developed. In any event, 
the total force eventually employed probably 
would not be large. 


ORIENTATION OF TROOPS 


Naturally, troop information before entry into 
Graustark includes the usual subjects such as na- 
ture of the terrain, climate, customs of the people, 
unusual health hazards, and details of any im- 
mediate intended operations. In addition, in opera- 


tions like these, it is important that troops be pre- 
pared mentally for the conditions under which 
they will have to live. This particular orientation 
should stress these points: 

@ Because their numbers will not be large, our 
troops must make up in quality what they lack in 
size. They must impress the natives with their 
soldierly ability from the very beginning. Uni- 
forms must be worn correctly, military courtesy 
properly observed, and camps neatly maintained. 
The whole atmosphere must be one of business- 
like efficiency. 

@ Troops must be told that from the very be- 
ginning they will have to live under the strictest 
discipline and controls. Every task must be per- 
formed scrupulously and to the letter, for the 
enemy will study how our forces operate in order 
to determine weakness or laxness which he can 
exploit. The troops should also be warned that 
from the very beginning any breach of discipline 
will be severely punished. There should not be, 
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as often happens, an initial laxness during the 
first flurry of deployment, followed by a tighten- 
ing up later. Each soldier must thoroughly under- 
stand that the initial phase is critical, that first 
impressions are highly important, and that the 
conduct of our forces must be exemplary from the 
start. 

@ Our soldiers must also be told that their atti- 
tude toward the natives must be correct and neu- 
tral. There can be no display of either friendliness 
or hostility, since initially it may be difficult to 
distinguish friends from enemies. 

@ Last, but by no means least important, we 
must explain the mission to our men. This must 
not be done in terms of high-sounding service 
school English, but in simple, down-to-earth sol- 
dier talk. 


SECURITY MEASURES 


We all know that in any military operation 
security is vitally important. However, in this 
type of warfare it is doubly important, since the 
enemy can be all around us and we must expect 
him to strike in ways that are most unusual or 
unorthodox. Therefore, special precautions must 
be taken. The fundamental principle should be to 
avoid fragmentation and the exposure of individ- 
uals or small groups to hostile action. 

We are accustomed to dispersing our bivouacs 
in order to protect them against air attack or 


long-range artillery or missile fire. In the type 
of war we are discussing, such attacks are rela- 
tively rare. If they do materialize, then we have a 
type of war different from the one we are discus- 


sing. So rather than disperse, troops establish 
themselves in very-tight, administrative types of 
camps. This practice offers many advantages. 
First of all, it simplifies local security since the 
area to be protected is relatively small and clearly 
defined. It also facilitates quick assembly of 
troops and the issuance of instructions. An addi- 
tional but important benefit is that it also facili- 
tates administration and discipline. The camp can 
be easily inspected and the men are always under 
the eyes of their leaders. 

A second basic principle is that of collective 
security. Men must never leave the base camp 
separately. Even in seemingly friendly areas, 
they must travel at least in pairs. If the area is 
at all hostile, troops should move only in groups 
large enough to defend themselves against hit- 
and-run attacks. Trucks move in convoys, and 
commanders never travel without an armed es- 
cort. Above all, forces should not be scattered in 
small groups in an attempt to set up a cordon type 
of secure area. This only invites defeat in detail, 
as the French learned so bitterly in Vietnam. 
Such tactics merely immobilize forces, and sur- 
render the initiative to the enemy. It is interest- 
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ing to note that in North Africa the French have 
not repeated this mistake. 


UNCONVENTIONAL INTELLIGENCE GATHERING 


In major wars, intelligence usually is credited 
with playing a slightly less vital role than opera- 
tions. This does not hold for our type of war. 
Intelligence is all-important and, by the same 
token, more difficult to acquire. This is because 
the enemy is dispersed among the populace, is 
ever changing, and is so hard to identify. Quite 
often his units will be fragmented, and his per- 
sonal politics will shade through extremes of 
those who are merely uncooperative to those who 
are fanatical in their opposition. Under such cir- 
cumstances, a normal type of military intelligence 
unit will not do. Political specialists must be 
added, and a covert intelligence network estab- 
lished that makes use of trustworthy citizens. 
There is also a use for those who are not neces- 
sarily trustworthy but who will sell information. 

In addition, all normal means of gathering mili- 
tary intelligence must be exploited to the utmost. 
Every soldier must become an intelligence agent. 
He must be taught to be extraordinarily observant 
and alert at all times, not only for his own safety 
but so that he can report to his commander any- 
thing unusual he might observe, on or off duty. 
Troops stationed at fixed posts must have a look- 
out equipped with field glasses. The lookout not 
only observes, but records every move he sees. 
This serves a dual purpose. It insures that some 
seemingly trivial bit of information is not over- 
looked, and it has a telling effect on the populace. 
It reassures friendly citizens of the competence 
and vigilance of the troops who are helping them, 
and it is disconcerting to the unfriendly to be 
under constant close scrutiny. 

Other sources of intelligence likewise must be 
tapped: U. S. government agencies established in 
the country as well as American businessmen and 
local officials such as mayors and the police. From 
all these sources a pattern can be developed. We 
can learn who the resistance leaders are; where 
their headquarters and sub-headquarters are lo- 
cated; their methods of operating; occasionally 
their plans. Based on this intelligence, offensive 
operations can be planned and undertaken. I 
stress this because it is only through the offen- 
sive that these wars, like any others, can be won. 
The British learned that during their struggle in 
Malaya. 


ALERT FORCES, QUICK TO RESPOND 


We have already seen that under no circum- 
stances should forces be fragmented. A necessary 
corollary to this principle is that a system of alert 
forces should be established which can quickly 
respond to any threat, or take immediate advan- 





tage of intelligence gathered by the means de- 
scribed to strike offensive blows or counter at- 
tempted moves by the enemy. The size of these 
alert forces should vary from reinforced platoon 
to reinforced rifle company. They should be cen- 
trally located and be on such alert status as con- 
ditions demand. This could vary from a ten- 
minute response to one of thirty minutes. Alert 
forces must be able to move out on foot, in trucks, 
or in helicopters. So that the response is almost 
instantaneous, each platoon’s equipment is kept 
in ready racks in its area. 

To facilitate rapid deployment, the estimated 
area of operations is thoroughly studied so as to 
locate possible targets at which the enemy might 
strike. These might include road junctions, de- 
files and bridges, homes of important persons, 
government buildings, public utilities, and U. S. 
commercial establishments. Each is numbered. A 
series of rendezvous points is then selected, each 
of which is so sited as to facilitate tactical move- 
ment against a group of targets. Sometimes these 
rendezvous points are the helicopter landing zones 
or the truck release points, or a common point 
might serve both purposes. Each rendezvous 
point is lettered. If practicable, all targets and 
rendezvous points are photographed and, where 
feasible, reconnoitered from the ground. This 
type of operation is given some simple alert 
designation. 


DEPLOYMENT MUST BE RAPID 


Let us say Firefly is the alert signal, that 
Target 9 has been attacked by a hostile party. 
Target 9 is half a mile from Rendezvous Point W, 
which is both a helicopter pad and a truck release 
point. The alert force needs only a simple order 
like this: FIREFLY, ONE PLATOON, W, 9, HELICOPTERS, 
10 MINUTES. This means that an alert force of one 
reinforced platoon will prepare to move out in 10 
minutes by helicopter to Rendezvous Point W for 
operations against Target 9. As more details of 
the situation reach him, the alert force commander 
can formulate his course of action. As companies 
are rotated on alert force duty they rehearse their 
procedures both by helicopter and ground vehicle 
so that execution becomes automatic. 

We cannot overemphasize the importance of 
this alert force. In this type of war the initiative 
can never be allowed to rest with the enemy. Our 
forces must be able instantly to strike and recoil, 
harry and harass, so that the enemy’s actions are 
thwarted or minimized. 

In addition to its normal requirements, the 
alert force must act as a central ready reserve 
that can quickly respond to any emergency. There 
are many special operations which this force 
might be called on to perform. Current training 
manuals describe some but not all of the tactics 


required in these special operations. However, 
those that are treated are not fully described or 
are not sufficiently detailed. In addition, although 
our soldiers undergo some training along these 
lines, it is not extensive. Certainly it is not geared 
to the unconventional situations we may encounter 
in operations of this nature. 

Now let us look into the features of some of 
these special operations. 


ROADBLOCKS THAT FILTER TRAFFIC 


Here is a good example of a variation from 
normal tactics. Usually we think of a roadblock 
as a tactical measure in which the use of a road 
is barred by the presence of mines, craters, logs, 
or abatis, with the block covered by fire to deny 
the enemy access to it. However, our discussion 
concerns the establishment of a block which closes 
the road but still permits traffic to filter through 
after being inspected. Although sometimes these 
blocks will be fixed, in many instances they will 
be mobile, so that surprise checks of traffic can 
be made on different highways at any hour. The 
location of such a roadblock should be so selected 
that detained vehicles can be pulled off to the 
side and parked. The area should include a place 
suitable for troops to rest when off duty. The 
block should consist of two parallel barriers 
placed across half of the road some 50 to 100 
yards apart. The area between barriers is used 
for inspection and control. 

Barriers can take a variety of forms: saw 
horses, knife rests, chevaux-de-frise, or simply a 
roll of concertina. However, the barriers should 
be portable enough to facilitate quick set-up and 
dismantlement. Soldiers guarding the block are 
stationed in covered positions at a convenient dis- 
tance on each side of the block. From here they 
can observe all approaches and apprehend persons 
who attempt to avoid the block by turning back. 

Training for this type of operation should in- 
clude planning for organization, equipment, com- 
munications, and reconnaissance for establishing 
positions. Troops must be taught how to quickly 
set up the block, to control traffic, and to inspect, 
search, and detain people. They must thoroughly 
understand that their attitude must be impersonal 
and correct, because many of the people they in- 
spect may be friends, or at least neutrals. 

Whenever possible, these blocks should be 
erected in cooperation with friendly local officials, 
and the actual searching of vehicles and people 
left to them. This is particularly important when 
it becomes necessary to search women. As a gen- 
eral rule, women and girls should be searched by 
native women. Usually, native women can be 
found and easily trained to do the job. 

Another extremely important operation often 
necessary in this type of small war is very aptly 
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called a sweep (Figure 1). A sweep is used where 
troops must thoroughly comb a relatively small, 
well defined area which may harbor rebels. For 
this maneuver troops are divided into a blocking 
force and a sweeping force. 


HOW TO SWEEP AN AREA 


Depending on the configuration of the area to 
be swept, the blocking force is divided into sub- 
forces. Thus, if the area is roughly square, three 
sub-forces are organized, and these seal three 
sides of the square. If the area is triangular, two 
sub-forces are formed. In specifying the area to 
be swept, boundaries are selected that can be 
clearly identified on the ground. Roads, streams, 
power lines, fire breaks, and ridge lines best serve 
as boundaries. This is highly important because 
the troops involved may not have had an oppor- 
tunity to reconnoiter beforehand. Landmarks 
therefore should easily define the line along which 
they must block. Each blocking element must be 
large enough to be able to physically seal its side 
of the area, both visually and by fire. It should 
also include a small reserve for pursuing hostiles 
who slip through the cordon. 

In the same manner, the sweeping force is di- 
vided into several elements. The sweep itself is 
so organized that it can physically cover the 
width of the area. Behind it, mop-up elements 
have the dual role of carefully checking out speci- 
fied areas and of securing prisoners taken. A third 
element is a reserve with the mission of pursuing 
any enemy who evades the initial sweeping force. 

In executing its sweep, the force assembles at 
a point far enough away from the area to avoid 
disclosing the purpose of its mission. Taking sep- 
arate routes, the blocking forces and the sweeping 
force take off at such times as will enable all to 
arrive at their prescribed positions and to effect 
the block simultaneously. Naturally, this demands 
careful selection of routes and a highly accurate 
calculation of time and space factors. When they 
are available, helicopters are ideal for rapidly po- 
sitioning both blocking and sweeping elements. 

The key to the success of a sweep is to avoid 
the premature flushing of the quarry. The enemy 
must be surrounded suddenly, on three sides, and 
then be faced with the sweeping force which 
steadily compresses him into a net. If you think 
this is a difficult operation to execute correctly, 
you are right. It is difficult. Troops who have not 
previously conducted sweeps must practice them. 
SOPs must be adopted which will enable troops to 
carry out such an operation silently, speedily, and 
with little prior warning, because the targets for 
sweeps develop rapidly and just as swifty fade 
away. 

A search is quite similar to a sweep except that 
it is directed at a village or a built-up area, 


whereas a sweep is executed in generally open 
country. Depending on the purposes of the search, 
it may or may not include a blocking force. If 
certain persons are being sought, the area must 
be blocked. If the search is for weapons or 
other contraband, a blocking force may not be 
necessary. 

The search force is divided into search parties, 
and each party is assigned a specific zone. A 
search party is divided into two elements. One 
actually conducts the search, the other maintains 
external security and seizes persons who are to 
be detained. Before the search begins, the popu- 
lace should be told about it and its purpose ex- 
plained. They should be warned to clear the 
streets and that force will be used only against 
those who resist the searchers. This announce- 
ment is best by loudspeaker, but it can be done 
by posting notices or dropping leaflets from 
aircraft. 


SEARCH OF A BUILT-UP AREA 


At each house the search party asks the head 
of the house to assemble all occupants in one 
ground-floor room. To forestall charges of van- 
dalism and looting, the head of the house is re- 
quired to accompany the search party. A uniform 
system should be used for marking buildings al- 
ready searched. In general, the basic philosophy 
of a search is to conduct it with a measure of 
controlled inconvenience to citizens. They should 
be irritated to the point where they will discour- 
age dissidents from remaining in their village, 
but not to such an extent that they will be driven 
to collaborate with rebels as a result of their re- 
sentment at the search. 

Neither the sweep nor the search is intended 
for use when resistance may be fully organized 
and expected to be severe. In such instances— 
depending upon the situation—normal offensive 
tactics will apply, whether you are fighting in the 
open or in a village. The sweep or the search 
may follow as an aftermath of such fighting. 


OPERATIONS IN CITIES 


In almost any small war of the type we are 
discussing, the area of operations most likely will 
include cities of considerable size. Major centers 
of resistance will probably develop in cities. 
Therefore, it becomes necessary to examine some 
of the situations that may arise in them. 

As a rule, these cities will be a combination 
of the new and the old. They will have modern 
areas with large, well-constructed Western-style 
buildings, broad streets, and up-to-date facilities. 
They will also include slum areas where dilapi- 
dated buildings are primitive, with few conven- 
iences. In some areas of cities both the old and 
new are completely intermingled. Usually, it is 
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FIGURE 2. ATTACK ON A 
CITY’S CENTER OF RESISTANCE 
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SCHEME. Single cross-hatched area is center of resistance. Surveillance cordon and 
screening check point located one block out. Sub-sectors A-E designated. Sub-sector F 
attacked from north and east to seize highest buildings (1 and 2). Remainder of F cleared. 
Other sectors attacked in order of D, E, C, Band A. 
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in these last-named areas where centers of re-. 


sistance will develop. Here the rebels can draw 
support from all classes. The polyglot nature of 
the area affords protection, while modern facili- 
ties so essential in today’s small wars are also 
available. These include newspapers, radios, tele- 
phones, and printing presses, all of which are 
used in the all-important propaganda battle that 
is waged relentlessly. 

If the rebels seize control of an area such as 
this, their first action is to establish barricades 
at street intersections bordering the area of re- 
sistance. They use sandbags, building materials, 
furniture, rubble, or anything else that comes to 
hand. Then they establish control over persons 
entering or leaving the area, and resist with force 
any attempt of the legal government’s army or 
police to enter the area. 

Although it might seem a simple matter to 
surround and starve out the rebels in such an area, 
in practice it is not so easy. The physical problem 
of completely sealing such an area is considerable. 
However, this is not the principal reason. The 
fact that the rebels are in control does not mean 
that all the inhabitants are active participants 
or even sympathize with them. The legal govern- 
ment therefore is loath to take active measures 
of a nature that in the long run could react 
against it. 

Once committed in such a war, our forces 
might find it necessary to reduce all or part of 
such an area of resistance. If seriously resisted, 
the operation in some respects assumes the char- 
acter of normal city fighting, and also combines 
some features of the sweep and search already 
discussed. We can visualize that the operation 
might follow the pattern shown in Figure 2. 

Sealing the area. To facilitate observation and 
control, a cordon is thrown around the area, gen- 
erally a block away from the rebel barricades and 
preferably along fairly straight, open streets. In 
order to screen people evacuating the area, check 
points are established, using local police and 
gendarmes to the utmost. 

Public announcements. Loudspeaker vehicles 
begin a program of perhaps 24 hours’ duration. 
The people are warned that the area will be oc- 
cupied and protection is promised those who tem- 
porarily evacuate the area while the operation is 
in progress. This announcement is supplemented 
by leaflets dropped by plane. Evacuees are cleared 
through the checkpoints. Those having no place 
to go are assembled at holding areas where all 
possible food and shelter are provided them. 

The attack. The area of resistance is divided 
into sub-sectors, sso determined as to facilitate 
attack. Depending on the size of the force avail- 
able, one or more of these sub-sectors is assaulted. 
In each sector, the principal objective is seizure 


of the highest building, from whose roofs all other 
structures can be swept by fire. Although this 
operation could be accomplished by the usual 
method of fighting up the building, from bottom 
to top, helicopters are useful. From a relatively 
high altitude outside the area of resistance, armed 
helicopters can direct suppressive fires on adja- 
cent buildings. At the same time, a medium heli- 
copter can move in at housetop level to drop a 
specially trained squad onto the roof of the ob- 
jective. This squad, equipped with demolitions, 
rope ladders, and special wooden ladders that can 
be bolted together to extend to the roofs of other 
buildings, then assist in reducing the sector. 

If armored units are available, special platoon- 
sized mixed task forces of tanks and APCs are 
formed for reducing barricades. To facilitate 
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clearing the street, these forces should include 
a bulldozer tank. In the absence of a tankdozer, 
ordinary bulldozers will do. 

As successive sectors are cleared, citizens are 
allowed to reoccupy their homes. But the cordon 
is drawn tighter and tighter, until eventually the 
whole area of resistance is eliminated. 


SCREENING THE POPULACE 


Screening of people to seize rebels, agents, or 
persons merely bearing arms is always a must in 
connection with the special operations just de- 
scribed. To a great extent, the system to be used 
should follow that prescribed in the field manuals 
dealing with prisoners of war. (Figure 3.) 

A compound should be established which in- 
cludes a pre-investigation holding area, one where 
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the actual investigation is accomplished, and a 
post-investigation holding zone. In addition, in 
this type of operation, there must be separate in- 
closures for women. This last is becoming in- 
creasingly important, because the tendency seems 
to be growing to employ women as agents, in acts 
of mass passive resistance, in manning barricades, 
and in active combat. 


SHOW OF FORCE 

In disaffected areas where trouble may be brew- 
ing, often it is essential to engage in activities 
which might be termed show-of-force operations. 
Althought it may be necessary to restrict the 
direct contact of troops with natives, it is also 
essential that our soliders be seen by natives fre- 
quently enough to impress upon them the fact 
that we are completely ready for action if the 
need arises. 

Show-of-force operations can assume many 
forms. They may be foot or motorized patrols 
which move about the area at varying times and 
by diverse routes. They may be roadblocks we 
have described, security posts along principal 
streets or roads. Or they may be training ses- 
sions which stress the special types of operations 
we have examined. Whatever form they take, the 
greatest possible emphasis must be placed on 
speed and precision of execution. Even if it be 
but a motorized patrol, all men must be uniformly 
attired, sit erect with lookouts in all directions, 
rifles held vertically between knees, and through- 
out an air of watchful readiness. 


CIVIL AFFAIRS ACTIVITIES 

In a small war like ours, civil affairs activities 
play a very extensive part. Since civil affairs con- 
cern most commanders only to a limited degree 
during peacetime, it is important that from the 
outset he give them his close and immediate atten- 
tion. This is highly important because unless 
someone has acted with unsual foresight in pre- 
paring the troop list, his civil affairs section prob- 
ably will be small and not too well trained as a 
team. 

An initial and essential function of civil affairs 
is to establish close liaison with the specialist of 
the U. S. embassy who is delegated to coordinate 
problems in civil affairs. This liaison office should 
be the means of establishing initial contact be- 
tween members of the military staff and their 
counterparts in the local government and econ- 
omy, with whom they will have to work. Thus, 
G4 arranges for water supply, local procurement 
of food, and use of railroads, ports, and storage 
facilities. G1 contracts for the hire of local work- 
ers, and establishes feasible morale and welfare 
services for our troops. But because the entire 
force probably will lack understanding of civil 
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affairs activities and problems, one of the chief 
initial functions of civil affairs is to guide com- 
manders of all units in instructing their troops. 
If these matters are neglected, the enterprise of 
local merchants anxious to profit from the pres- 
ence of our troops and the natural desire of our 
commanders to properly care for them, will lead 
to all sorts of arrangements among lower head- 
quarters which may not be in the best interests 
of the over-all mission. I realize that I have 
merely outlined the civil affairs problems, not 
fully explained it. Civil affairs can be handled 
smoothly once the commander faces the problems 
and in his efforts to solve them makes full use of 
his staff and existing U.S. and local government 
agencies, 


THE NEED FOR A MANUAL 


As with civil affairs, there are other aspects 
of such a small war that I have omitted or not 
fully explained. One of these is public informa- 
tion. The many headaches of logistical support 
are another. Actually, in none of the aspects dis- 
cussed have we tried to do more than outline the 
problems and indicate that there are many special 
considerations. As we have seen, pertinent train- 
ing material either does not exist or is buried in 
a library of manuals. Most of this literature is 
written in the context of a major war, where 


the atmosphere and the conditions are not quite 
the same. 


I know we cannot hope to compile a manual that 
treats of every possible type of operation that 
may develop. It is also true that we have already 
engaged in such operations, and may have to do 
so again. Everyone knows we have forces in being 
that have been assigned such roles as a secondary 
mission. It seems highly desirable that we publish 
between two covers some approved principles to 
guide us in a situation which we might call “short 
of small war.” 

You may contend that such operations are not 
sufficiently serious, that even without such de- 
tailed guidance an able commander can feel his 
way, profit by early mistakes, and then carry out 
his mission. You may be right, but one truth 
stands out over all: If not skillfully handled from 
the very outset, these minor operations can beget 
false starts and a series of mistakes that might 
wind up in a much more serious affair, the ulti- 
mate consequences of which would be beyond pre- 
diction. Even if a major war does not material- 
ize, the stigma of a small war badly bungled may 
haunt our statesmen for years, and return to hurt 
us in many ways. Therefore it behooves us to 
thoroughly study this unglamorous and distaste- 
ful mission, to the end that we can accomplish 
it swiftly and effectively if the need ever again 
arises. 





Riot in 
Singapore 


Typical of outbreaks short of small war, which the preceding article 
urges us to study, was this uprising in Singapore. Here, skillful 
tactics brought order out of what might have been chaos 


Brigadier R. C. H. MIERS 


T WAS about one o’clock in the morning when 
the telephone rang by my bedside. I struggled 
from the depths of a deep sleep, fought my way 
out of the mosquito net, and picked up the 
receiver. 

“Hullo, sir. It’s Tony here,” said the voice of 
the Adjutant. 

“Hullo, Tony. Got something interesting?” 

“I’m afraid not really, sir. Sorry to disturb 
you, but we’ve just had a signal putting us on 
twelve hours’ notice for internal security duties 
in Singapore.” 

I thought for a moment. “That’s all right. Just 
send a warning order to all companies. And I 
suppose we had better have another look at the 
internal security scheme in the morning.” 

“Right. Good night, sir.” 


NO REASON TO PANIC 


I settled myself for sleep again. There was 
nothing much to worry about. Singapore was 
less than a hundred miles away and, in any case, 
at twelve hours’ notice the earliest we could be 
asked to move was lunch-time. There would be 
plenty of time to get organized in the morning. 
Besides, I thought as I fell asleep, there had been 
nothing in the newspapers or elsewhere to sug- 
gest real trouble in Singapore—only that a num- 
ber of defiant schoolchildren had barricaded them- 
selves in their schools, and refused to come out. 
Surely there were more satisfactory ways of deal- 
ing with unruly schoolchildren than by calling in 
soldiers? 


At 1100 I was in the process of wading through 
a ponderous tome bearing the soporific title The 
Singapore Internal Security Scheme. Before me, 
pinned on the wall and obscuring the map of our 
normal operational area, was a street plan of 
Singapore. On it were marked the locations of 
what are known as vulnerable points: the central 
telephone exchange, the electric-power plant, the 
radio station, and all the other installations 
which, if they were to fall into the hands of 
saboteurs, could cripple the life of the city. Also 
marked on the plan were a large number of cross- 
roads where in the event of riots we were re- 
quired to set up sandbagged emplacements. 

I knew Singapore imperfectly, but even were 
it otherwise I would hardly have liked to have 
admitted my knowledge. For by us, whose job 
it was to hunt down terrorists in the jungles of 
Malaya, Singapore was regarded in much the 
same light as was Cairo during World War II 
by those who fought in the Western Desert, or as 
was Calcutta by those of us who took part in the 
Burma Campaign. All soldiers on active service 
enjoy, as one of their principal forms of relaxa- 
tion, poking fun at their comrades confined among 
the flesh-pots in the rear areas. So it was that 
the staff officers who, from the gray eminence of 
Fort Canning, labored to direct the activities of 
the Singapore base were referred to (and with 
equal injustice) in much the same terms as were 
the former Gabardine Swine of Cairo, or the 
Chowringhee Warriors of Calcutta, or the USO 
Commandos. 
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A few minutes earlier Yellow Shirt had been pickaxing curbstones 
for missiles, but now he was an industrious young laundryman 








No; except for brief periods of leave we seldom 
visited Singapore, and now I was having a strug- 
gle to find my way about the maze of streets and 
alleys represented on the plan. 

Tony came in hurriedly with a message which 
he placed on my desk. It was brief and to the 
point: OPERATIONAL IMMEDIATE, MOVE AT ONCE 
TO SINGAPORE. 

Now this sort of thing was meat and drink to 
me. I thoroughly enjoyed being told to move my 
Battalion “at once.” It implies that there is some- 
thing urgent, important and, possibly, exciting to 
be done. It sets a challenge to ingenuity, and 
allows us to see how quickly we can get going in 
an emergency. The message was, of course, right 
outside the Queensberry rules of warning orders— 
there was still some time to run before even the 
twelve hours’ notice expired. Moreover, quite a 
number of our patrols had not yet come in from 
the jungle and the rubber estates and, finally, the 
motor transport sent to lift us was still a long 
way off. But this was no time to wait on official 
arrangements. Jack Anderson, who commanded 
our friends, the Rhodesian African Rifles, was 
operating close by, and I rang him up. In half 
an hour he had sent us every truck he could lay 
hands on. 

The local Public Works Department man pro- 
duced four more assorted trucks—one a squat 
and bulky five-ton dump truck, which the troops 
christened Bertha, and even the NAAFI [Navy, 
Army and Air Force Institute, somewhat resem- 
bling the U. S. post exchange] cashed in with a 
van or two. It was a scramble, but within the hour 
I and the bulk of the Battalion were rushing down 
the main road in our borrowed transport with 
Bertha, now crammed with soldiers, swaying 
along in the rear. 


SHUFFLING OFF TO SINGAPORE 


Our curious collection of vehicles, bumping and 
rattling their way down the road, gave us, we 
were bound to acknowledge, an air of abandon. 
It was uncomfortably reminiscent of some hur- 
ried retreat, rather than of a battalion moving to 
the relief of a riot-torn city. For all that, we 
were making good progress and now began to 
meet other regiments on the same mission. All 
the world seemed to be heading south. As well 
as British soldiers we came on two battalions of 
Gurkhas—neat rows of brown little men sitting 
bolt upright in their trucks, cheerful smiles on 
their faces. But no one we met could tell us what 
was going on in Singapore, though everyone 
agreed that the school children must have been 
inspired by Satan himself if they could cause all 
this bother. 

Then, with sirens pouring out a ghastly banshee 
wail and fire bells clanging continuously, the 


police Riot Squad from Kuala Lumpur overtook 
us in a swirl of dust. It was too good an oppor- 
tunity to miss. Quick as a flash, Corporal Wilt- 
shire, my driver, pulled out of the convoy, and 
with my armored scout car following close be- 
hind we careened along in the wake of the Riot 
Squad’s wash—startled drivers obediently pull- 
ing their vehicles off the road in answer to the 
combined din of siren and bell; pedestrians in the 
villages scuttling to the safety of their doorways; 
dogs and chickens flying for shelter; bullock carts 
near stampeding. We came into Johore Bahru in 
spanking form, dashed over the causeway and, 
ignoring red traffic signals and speed limits alike, 
arrived in the heart of Singapore. There, slightly 
breathless, we left the Riot Squad to clang on to 
its destination while we set off for ours. 

There was time to look around and take stock. 
I had never really seen widespread rioting before 
and the scene was interesting. Down the street, 
steel lamp posts had been bent into grotesque 
shapes (what fun that must have been!) ; traffic 
signal lights, smashed and disfigured, drooped 
drunkenly from their stands; broken bottles, half- 
bricks and chunks of masonry strewed the road- 
way. A row of three burnt-out automobiles still 
smouldered where they lay turned over on their 
sides. The impression of desolation and destruction 
was heightened by the absence of people; by the 
empty cafés; and by the shop windows, shuttered 
and boarded. We drove on quietly. Now there 
were rather more people, but no one attempted 
to interfere with us—the scout car behind, with 
Private Williams up in the turret, slowly trav- 
ersing the Browning automatic, hardly invited 
bottle- or brick-throwing. 

Then, up a side street, we saw a larger, defin- 
itely hostile crowd waving a banner bearing red- 
painted Chinese inscriptions, and shouting abuse 
at a party of police rapidly dismounting from a 
Black Maria. The police, holding wicker shields 
in one hand and truncheons in the other, formed 
up in a small, tight pack and with heads slightly 
lowered advanced upon the yelling mob. A hail 
of missiles greeted them. The police, unperturbed, 
plodded on. One or two youths started to run away 
shouting abuse over their shoulders. A few others 
discreetly followed. But the main body, truculent 
as ever, stood their ground. Two or three of the 
nasty-looking Eastern equivalent of juvenile 
hoods moved to the front. One swung a bicycle 
chain over his head. Another brandished a short 
iron bar. Suddenly the police charged. There was 
a flurry of flaying batons. The crowd scattered, 
shrieking, down the side roads. One hood, I was 
not sorry to see, held a hand to his head as he 
fled away. The police slowly cleared away the 
debris and collected the rioters’ abandoned weap- 
ons. They broke the poles of the banner in pieces 
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and threw them in the ditch. The banner itself 
was folded and taken away. I watched them move 
back to the Black Maria. They looked tired. The 
young Malay inspector in charge, begrimed with 
sweat and dust, gave me a smile. 

“Glad you soldiers have come,” he said. “Just 
about in time, too. We're about dead beat.” 

We carried on to the operations center. This 
new concrete building, situated in a commanding 
position on top of Pearl’s Hill overlooking the 
harbor is, with some justification, the pride of the 
Singapore Police Force. Protected by a high fence 
and thick walls, it is sound-proofed and air-con- 
ditioned throughout to provide the best atmos- 
phere for planning and control. I was taken in- 
side, where a row of staff officers sat on a raised 
platform and busily manipulated telephones and 
microphones. Huge maps and street plans lined 
the walls. Except for pretty girls balancing pre- 
cariously on stepladders the place might have 
been an RAF fighter control room. 

A brigadier came forward to brief us. 


RIOTS WERE COMMUNIST-INSPIRED 


He gave us as lucid an account of the position 
as would have done credit to a Macaulay. The 
trouble had started, as we already knew, in the 
Chinese schools—those bizarre institutions where 
many of the students are in their twenties, yet 
attend the same classes as the fourteen-year-olds. 
After clashes between the students and the police, 
rioting had spread with suspicious speed through- 
out the island. There was no doubt it was Com- 
munist-inspired, with the object of disrupting the 
work of the great fort, fomenting trouble in the 
unions, and forcing the Government to take un- 
popular action. The police, went on the brigadier, 
had done splendidly over the last few days, but 
were now becoming exhausted. That was the rea- 
son for the sudden call for troops: we were to 
take over static commitments from the police and 
to provide support where needed. Each battalion 
was allotted a sector of the city, and the brigadier 
suggested that now we go off and make our re- 
connaissance of the ground. 

Before nightfall my battalion, so recently with- 
drawn from the jungle, but now clad in smart 
battle dress and steel helmets, was deployed 
throughout the sector on that variety of bridges, 
crossroads, and installations as decreed by the 
Internal Security Scheme. Throughout the night 
we filled sandbags, built rifle emplacements, and 
erected traffic blocks. Next morning the citizens 
of Singapore awoke to a formidable display of 
military force. Furthermore, now we had enough 
troops to enforce the curfew, that most effective 
of all devices for exercising control over the 
people. 

But curfews must be relaxed for certain hours 
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of the day if only to allow the garbage men to 
get around, other essential services to function, 
and the people to do their shopping. Moreover, 
in the grossly overcrowded conditions of Singa- 
pore, where fifty or more perons may live in one 
medium-sized house, common humanity demanded 
that they should not be confined inside for longer 
than was absolutely necessary. The Communists, 
supported by hooligans and gangsters, made the 
most of these curfew-free hours. Trouble would 
start with a small group of youths getting to- 
gether. There would be an ominous tinkling of 
glass as a few shop windows were broken. Ir- 
resistibly drawn by such a tempting noise, more 
people would collect. Soon the crowd would num- 
ber two or three hundred: some there out of 
curiosity; others unable to resist the desire to 
destroy; all egged on by half a dozen ringleaders. 
At this stage, and after the orders of the police 
to disperse had been ignored, we soldiers would 
be required to take action. 

On one of these occasions Corporal Wiltshire 
and I joined a strong platoon under Captain John 
Williams. Williams had just fallen-in his men in 
the correct anti-riot formation: a sort of hollow 
square with the distance between men kept flex- 
ible so that the square can contract or expand 
to fill the full width of any particular street. In- 
side the square were a number of men with special 
tasks. Toward the front were two men to carry 
our banner, a large, white affair with black let- 
tering, bearing on one side the abrupt message 
DISPERSE OR WE FIRE; and on the reverse an equally 
unwelcome piece of news, for use in different cir- 
cumstances: ANYBODY CROSSING THIS LINE WILL 
BE SHOT. Behind the banner were a diarist, whose 
job was to keep a running account of each major 
incident, a bugler to call the attention of the 
crowd to the banner, a photographer, a couple of 
stretcher bearers, a civilian policeman, and, in 
the middle of the square, John Williams himself. 

“All set?” he now asked. “Right, Port Arms! 
By the center, Quick—March!” 

Steel helmets well down on our foreheads, rifles 
with polished bayonets held across our bodies, we 
set off toward the jeering crowd. We had several 
hundred yards to go. 

“Lef’ ri’, lef’ ri’, left,” called out Sergeant Ryan, 
keeping us in step. The crowd became noisier and 
apparently more menacing. 


I looked at the soldiers. Most were youngsters 
of nineteen and twenty, yet their faces showed 


no signs of emotion. Steady as veterans, they 
had the attitude of men employed on an unpleas- 
ant but necessary duty. 

The noise from the crowd was now deafening. 
Screams coming from one or two throats sounded 
almost maniacal. We were getting close. 

“Present!” shouted John above the din, and 





with a crash of rifles the men came to the Guard 
position—bayonets pointing toward the chests of 
the leading elements of the crowd. 

The next few seconds would decide things. John 
must now halt; spread out his banner; get the 
civilian policeman to speak to the crowd through 
the megaphone; and, if they still failed to dis- 
perse, duty demanded that he should fire the 
minimum number of rounds to achieve his 
purpose. 

I glanced at John. He was just about to open 
his mouth when the crowd, as though sensing ex- 
actly how far to go, melted away like a snowball 
in a hot fire. One moment they were there, wild 
and ugly; the next, they had faded away. From 
behind half-open doors and shutters, hundreds 
of pairs of slit eyes stared unblinkingly at us. 
With a dull feeling of anticlimax we marched on. 

“Lef’ ri’, lef’ ri’, left,’ Sergeant Ryan’s voice 
echoed around the now empty streets. We 
marched on another fifty yards. Miraculously the 
crowd reappeared behind us and followed at a 
respectful distance. 

“Lef’ ri’, lef’ ri’, left,’ piped a ten-year-old 
urchin in passing-fair imitation of Sergeant Ryan. 

“About Turn!” ordered John, and back we went. 
Once more the crowd melted. If this continued 
much longer, I thought, we were going to be made 
to look very silly. True, no one now was tempted 


to break anything, and the jeering had virtually 
stopped, but there was no sign of the crowd 
dispersing for more than a few minutes at a time. 


RIOT SQUAD TO THE RESCUE 


Moments later the stalemate was relieved from 
quite an unexpected direction. Coming fast 
around a corner behind the crowd, two enormous 
red-painted vehicles of our friends, the Riot 
Squad, bore down toward us. With a shriek of 
brakes they came to a shuddering halt a few 
yards from the crowd. Twenty policemen im- 
mediately tumbled out, and running fast, seized 
on a dozen bewildered youths and hustled them 
into those cavernous red vans. The young British 
police officer in charge came towards me. 

“My name’s Stanton,” he said. “I was on my 
way to report to you when we ran into this lot. 
I will be working with you from now on.” 

This was certainly welcome news. In his early 
thirties, square of frame and with a quiet, deter- 
mined manner, Stanton was the sort of person to 
have around if things became difficult. And now, 
to cement, as it were, our new association, the 
shutters of a first-story window above us were 
flung open and a pint-sized bottle whistled past 
my head to land with a crash on the pavement. 
Almost before it had landed Corporal Wiltshire 
had his rifle in his shoulder, pointing at the win- 
dow. The thrower had the sense to keep out of 


sight. The shutters swung idly on their hinges. 

“Don’t fire,” said Stanton quietly. “I have 
something better than a rifle.” 

From under his arm he now produced a short 
stubby gun of wide caliber, and into it loaded a 
long shell. Pointing the gun toward the window, 
he pressed the trigger and the shell, as though it 
was some child’s toy, lobbed gently into the room 
beyond. 

“One more for luck,” said Stanton as he re- 
peated the performance. We waited for the ex- 
plosion; but there was only a faint pop!, followed 
by a billow of dirty, gray smoke. 

“Mixed smoke and tear gas,” explained Stan- 
ton. “It’s heavy stuff and will work downward.” 


SMOKE GETS IN THEIR EYES 


We watched the offending house carefully. 
Slowly the smoke began to ooze out of the win- 
dows down stairs. Then a wisp curled out from 
under the front door. On the instant, there was 
the sound of heavy bolts withdrawn, the door 
was wrenched open from inside and, coughing 
and spluttering, arms stretched high above their 
heads in token of surrender, came a real rough- 
looking gang of nine or ten Chinese men. While 
the police were helping them into the van, Stan- 


' ton bent over the pieces of the smashed bottle 


which had been thrown at us. 

“It’s all right, this time,” he said, “but look 
out for acid in this part of the town.” 

We knew what he meant. Acid-throwers, those 
venomous brutes, who blind and maim their vic- 
tims for life, are not uncommon in Singapore. 
The only way to deal with these gentry is to shoot 
first. 

That night we established battalion headquar- 
ters in the disused airport at Kallang, with the 
old control tower as our OP. We had a magnifi- 
cent view right across the city and over the sea 
beyond to the islands of the archipelago of Indo- 
nesia. It was a beautiful starlit night, but here 
and there in the Chinese part of the city, fire 
brigades and troops were dealing with wicked- 
looking little fires, to remind one how easily the 
overcrowded, jerry-built huddle of shops and 
houses could be burnt to the ground if, even tem- 
porarily, we lost control over the rioters and 
arsonists. 

Before going to bed I got in my car and did a 
quick tour round the outlying platoons. One or 
two were perforce living in pretty squalid condi- 
tions in the slums of Chinatown, but mostly they 
had managed to find accommodations in empty 
schools and club houses, while in some cases own- 
ers of private houses had offered them shelter 
on their verandas. (Soldiers, I noted with amuse- 
ment, had suddenly become immensely popular 
with the more well-to-do in Singapore!) 
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I motored back to battalion headquarters with 
the scout car as usual in close attendance behind. 
I was sleepy and paying little attention until 
Corporal Wiltshire suddenly jammed his foot on 
the brake. The beam of the headlight lit up a 
crude barricade of tree trunks and old barrels 
erected across the road in front. It seemed of 
little account, but for some reason our car failed 
to stop. We skidded and slithered on until coming 
to rest with a bump against the barricade. 

We leapt out of the car. Up in the turret of 
the scout car, Private Williams gave us cover 
while Corporal Wiltshire and I went forward to 
investigate. On each side of the obstacle a quan- 
tity of heavy oil had been spread on the road with 
the plain object of causing a vehicle to skid and 
collide with the barricade. If anyone had been 
travelling really fast he might conceivably have 
done himself injury. As it was, the trap was 
futile, little more than a schoolboy prank. In- 
deed, throughout the riots it was difficult to dis- 
tinguish between the Communist-directed, really 
dangerous, acts of sabotage, and those carried out 
by boisterous schoolboys taking full advantage 
of an opportunity of a lifetime to tease policemen 
and soldiers. 


ROUNDUP OF THE RINGLEADERS 


The next day Stanton and I worked out a little 
plan for arresting ringleaders from among the 
crowds. The problem was the same as the day 


before: on the approach of police or soldiers the 
crowds would scatter, the ringleaders along with 
the rest disappearing into shops and houses. But 
the first time we tried our new plan it worked 
fine. Keeping the police and soldiers in the back- 
ground for the moment, Stanton and I concealed 
ourselves behind the corner of a house, and 
through our binoculars watched a crowd collect- 
ing at the end of the street. I had a particularly 
powerful pair of field glasses, and feeling rather 
like a bird-watcher, could easily pick out the 
features of a nasty-looking young Chinese in 
yellow shirt and blue shorts who was busily en- 
gaged in swinging a pickaxe at the curbstones to 
supply his comrades with hunks of concrete for 
use as missiles. Every now and again he would 
pause in his labors to harangue the growing 
crowd. 

Someone started slinging stones at the lamp 
posts. Stanton slipped quietly away from my 
side, and seconds later was leading a charge 
down the street. With my eyes glued to my 
glasses I watched Yellow Shirt, pickaxe over his 
shoulder, leg it into one of the nearest houses. 
In a few minutes we had the house surrounded 
and were knocking at the door. After a moment’s 
pause it was opened by a dear old Chinese lady, 
dressed in black, and blinking benevolently at us 
from behind a pair of rimless spectacles. 
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No, there was no one else in her house. Yes, 
certainly we might have a look around. Her son, 
whom she had quite forgotten to mention, was, 
of course, at home, but he hadn’t been out all 
day; she could vouch for that. Behind the door 
we came on Yellow Shirt completely absorbed, it 
seemed, in ironing a smart pair of trousers. Hid- 
den under the table was a recently used pickaxe. 
Protesting their innocence to the end, Yellow 
Shirt and his mother were led away for 
questioning. 

Other people were also discovering new dodges 
for dealing with rioters. There was, for instance, 
the very senior officer who flew over the city in 
his helicopter and took an active part in dis- 
persing crowds by getting the pilot to hover over 
their heads while he gently dropped tear-gas 
bombs among them. After a time it was seldom 
necessary for him to drop the bombs; the crowds 
just faded away when they saw him flying toward 
them like a malevolent vulture. 

Gradually at first, and then more quickly, the 
rioting died down. The Chinese are, above all, 
realists, and after the first day or so it was clear 
that the Communists had failed in their purpose. 
The early deployment of a large number of troops 
and the liberal use of tear gas—that most humane 
of all weapons—had nipped the trouble in the bud. 

We soldiers had to stay on for a few more days, 
though, and the police took the opportunity to 
clean up some of Singapore’s black spots. One 
day, for example, we put a surprise cordon around 
an area while the police raided opium dens inside, 
to produce several trays of the black, muddy 
drug—worth, so they told me, thousands of dol- 
lars—and a line of wretched addicts with frail, 
wizened bodies, and eyes yellow and glazed. Then, 
too, we helped the police while they rounded up 
some of the worst of the Secret Society men, the 
gangsters and the extortionists. We watched 
while detectives rolled up the sleeves of suspects 
to reveal, tattooed on the upper arm, the sign of 
their particular gang: two bantam cocks for Gang 
308; a sleeping cobra for Gang 07. 

By the end of the week it was all over and we 
were heading back north. Riots and vice had been 
an interesting change from jungle and rubber 
fields. For a time it had all been a lot of fun; but 
chasing hooligans around a city soon palls. So 
does the city. By contrast our bandits in the 
jungle seem quite clean and wholesome. It was 
like getting back to the hunted fox after an un- 
fortunate diversion with a common hare. 

I got into my car and glanced up at Private 
Williams standing upright in the turret of the 
scout car. 

“Glad to be going back?” 

For answer I got a broad, beaming grin. 





A Joust of 
Moral 


Forces 


Hannibal’s “Don’t prattle to me of numbers, 
but tell me what the commander is thinking”’ 
is the clear evocation of the moral domina- 
tion Napoleon was thinking of when he said 


the moral is to the physical as three is to one 


Lt. Col. CHARLES R. CAWTHON 


thee more than a century soldiers—and civil- 
ians too—who admire a well-turned military 
maxim have quoted Napoleon’s “In war the moral 
is to the material as three is to one.” Some 
maxim-droppers term this powerful battle factor 
“moral,” as I have done, while others insist it 
should be “morale.” 

Napoleon was an incisive commander, and it is 
obvious he meant either “moral” or “morale.” If 
he meant “moral” he was using it in only one of 
its several senses. Apparently he never did ex- 
plain what he meant. In the absence of an inter- 
pretation by the author, each of us is free to 
arrive at his own. This right is well exercised, 
for over a number of years I have noted these 
three versions (there may be more): 

@ In war, morale (or esprit de corps) of troops 
is three times more important than their matériel. 
Another variation is that of two forces equal in 
matériel, that with the higher morale has a three- 
to-one advantage. One high commander of World 
War IT quotes the maxim in this “morale” sense 
in his memoirs to illustrate the need he found to 
reestablish the spirit of his front-line troops dur- 
ing a hard campaign. 

@ A second interpretation holds that in war, 
that side with the highest conviction in its cause 
has a three-to-one advantage. I do not believe this 
view warrants examination any farther than the 
fact that nothing in Napoleon’s behavior indicates 
he attached any weight to moral virtue over bat- 
talions and guns. 

A better case along this line could be made for 
the belief that Napoleon meant the “moral law,” 
the first of the five factors which Sun-Tzu said 
govern the art of war. According to translations, 
“moral law’”’ is the identification of a people with 
the cause of their ruler, to the point of willing- 
ness to follow him to destruction in its pursuit. 
Apparently Napoleon was all for this sort of thing, 
but it is somewhat removed from the direct con- 
duct of battle, which I believe is the subject of 
his maxim. 

@ A third interpretation holds that the com- 


mander who gains a personal, moral ascendancy 
over his opponent as an individual, by confusing 
and rattling him, gains with it an advantage 
equivalent to multiplying his material resources 
by three (surely only a representative ratio; the 
advantages are incalculable). This view was 
forcefully advocated by the late Colonel G. F. R. 
Henderson, biographer of Stonewall Jackson. 
Henderson maintained that the Great Captains 
always saw as their main objective the mind and 
the will of the opposing commander. He held that 
this understanding of the application of moral 
force upon the critical point of the enemy’s lead- 
ership distinguishes the great general from the 
ordinary one who mechanically fights opposing 
divisions, corps and armies. It is this fact, he 
maintained, that Napoleon states in his maxim. 


IS MORAL DOMINANCE THE KEY? 


I have belabored the point because I consider 
it important, for these reasons: 

This maxim is an empirical battle rule put into 
words by one of the world’s master soldiers. For 
today’s soldier not to ponder its meaning is like’a 
physicist ignoring Newton's laws. 

Whether the key word is “morale” or “moral,” 
it concerns the human heart and spirit, whose 
capabilities and limitations basically are the same 
now as they were in the days of the phalanx, the 
legion, and the Grande Armée. 

Our doctrine holds that future combat will be 
by dispersed battle groups, companies and pla- 
toons against similarly scattered forces. Com- 
manders of these formations will be on their own 
to a degree rarely experienced by their anteced- 
ents. It is vital for them to know and understand 
any battle factor that offers an appreciable 
advantage. 

There are examples to illustrate that the moral 
dominance of one commander over his opponent is 
the obvious key to Napoleon’s meaning. Whether 
convincing or not, I hope to stimulate thought on 
this point, for like Henderson I believe more often 
than not the maxim is tossed off without seri- 
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ous consideration of what it says. The basis for 
this belief is my own experience. 

When I came on active service in 1941 I was as 
full of maxims as an oldtime almanac. High on 
my list was: “In war the morale is to the material 
as three is to one.”’ I never considered that Na- 
poleon meant anything but esprit; to me, moral 
meant honesty and clean living. 

After a few months with my antitank platoon, 
this ratio began to come unstuck. Not that my 
citizen-soldiers had no spirit. The factor that up- 
set the maxim, so far as my platoon was con- 
cerned, was that at the time we were armed with 
home-made, gaspipe models of the caliber .50 gun. 
It was painfully apparent that if battle had to be 
joined at the moment, morale plus gaspipes would 
never have overcome the German panzers then in 
full career across Europe. Esprit, even if we had 
an edge in it, would have had to rise astronomi- 
cally to counterbalance our material situation. 


THE LEADER IS THE “ALL” 


I survived considerable combat in World War 
II and later in Korea, with little further thought 
to the matter. Afterward, however, second 
thoughts began to flow, stimulated by reading 
military history with a more discerning eye. The 
Napoleon’s maxim in connection with 
morale continued to make no case. On the other 
hand, Colonel Henderson’s brief that the key is 
the personal, moral ascendancy of the commander 
over his opponent, completed the ratio by every 
test of personal experience and history. 

Essentially, it is a meaning in character, for 
Napoleon also proclaimed: “The general .. . is 
the all of the army. The Gauls were not conquered 
by the Roman legions but by Caesar. Prussia was 
not defended . .. by the Prussian soldiers but by 
Frederick the Great.’’ Since Napoleon considered 
the leader to be the “all,” it should follow that 
he considered the personal defeat of this ‘all’ to 
be the defeat of his command. 

By way of familiar example, prior to Gettys- 
burg, the succession of victories of the Army of 
Northern Virginia against considerable material 
odds were not essentially the victories of morale, 
for of this the Federals also had no lack. Rather, 
they were primarily victories of Lee over his 
opponents as individuals, culminating in his com- 
plete domination of the mind and actions of 
Hooker at Chancellorsville. Meade was not so 
dominated at Gettysburg—receiving an unde- 
served assist from Longstreet who on that oc- 
casion also refused to be dominated by Lee. Grant 
proved his resistance to moral domination even 
when applied with the devastating surprise of a 
Shiloh. Without this advantage of cooperating 
enemy commanders, the apparently magic offen- 
sive victories of the Confederacy ceased and be- 
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came at best defensive successes, all pointing to 
a conclusion dictated by the material disparity 
between the two contenders. 

Taken as a whole or individually, these cam- 
paigns bear out Napoleon’s dictum when read in 
the sense of the moral, and primarily the moral 
as it concerns two persons: the opposing com- 
manders. In the classic example of Chancellors- 
ville, all the material advantage of the Federals 
sparked by their courage, determination and high 
morale, was doomed to fail because at the 
onset one man (Lee) morally whipped another 
(Hooker). Not even the critical chance-of-battle 
loss of Jackson could redress the odds created by 
this fact. 

Henderson’s research among the survivors of 
Lee’s staff determined that invariably he tailored 
his combinations to the personality of his oppo- 
nents, most of whom he knew from the Old Army. 
Similarly, says Henderson, Napoleon studied and 
played upon the nature and temperament of his 
adversaries. Hannibal is said to have told an 
agent reporting in from the Roman camps: 
“Don’t prattle to me of numbers. Tell me what 
the commander is thinking.” 

To contrast Hannibal’s field of G2 interest, con- 
sider the frantic concern displayed by Union com- 
manders in their constant prattle to Lincoln about 
Lee’s strength. It would seem that already 
morally whipped as individuals, instinctively they 
confirmed Napoleon’s dictum by greatly overesti- 
mating Lee. However, by good camp administra- 
tion both McClellan and Hooker had raised the 
esprit of their troops to a high pitch before the 
moral demands of battle with Lee proved their 
personal undoing. Apparently the ability to instil 
camp morale by good administration and the 
ability to instil combat morale by waging battle 
relentlessly and undismayed, are rather unrelated 
talents not necessarily found in the same man. 


CONQUERING THE OPPONENT'S MIND AND WILL 


Such evidence indicates that the Great Captains 
looked beyond the surprise and confusion of 
enemy ranks to the surprise and confusion of the 
opposing commander, knowing that when he fal- 
tered all would fall with him. Thus they won 
until each encountered a commander who would 
not submit to surprise or lend himself to engender- 
ing his own confusion. 

The application of the maxim in this sense of 
the moral is not confined to major units. I do not 
recall that as a battalion officer I ever thought 
of the enemy commander as the keystone of the 
opposition. I seemed to have been concerned by 
the entire force opposite my own. My aim was to 
blast it as such; its commander had no special 
place in my plans. He was one with the rest. 

However, at the time it was recognized that 





when an opposing unit—as distinguished from in- 
dividuals—surrendered, it did so led by its com- 
mander, or with a wounded or dead leader. For 
our part, when a position was abandoned without 
orders, the commander was dead, wounded, or had 
led the withdrawal. I cannot recall an instance 
of troops abandoning a position en masse against 
the efforts of their commander to hold them to 
the job, though of course this has happened. It 
follows that on the rare occasion when an enemy 
suddenly broke under pressure on my immediate 
front, the odds favored the reason being that a 
local commander had either become a casualty or 
lost his spirit. Unfortunately, rather than inter- 
preting the situation in this light and taking ad- 
vantage of it, I inclined to regard it as part of a 
sinister enemy plot. Usually my reaction was 
confined to a feeling of relief and some pleasure 
in announcing the good tidings to regiment. 
Under the premise of Napoleon’s maxim, as here 
subscribed, this was a costly waste of the great- 
est advantage one can acquire in battle. Failure 
to exploit it is to credit an enemy with being 
smarter than experience says he has any right to 
be. The number of units that have executed local 
withdrawals under pressure in order to trap an 
aggressive foe must be very small indeed. 

This recital does no credit to my sense of per- 
ception in combat, but remember that while in war 
everything is simple, even the most simple 
things—and this may be an overworked excuse— 
are incredibly difficult to perceive. No commander 
becomes a Great Captain simply by perceiving 
that the real antagonist is the mind and will of 
his opponent. To this we can add the ability, as 
the first step to confounding them, to penetrate 
that mind and will and determine its direction and 
weakness. The task is almost insurmountable, for 
the average commander is blocked by his own 
mental limitations, fears, anger, uncertainty—all 
heightened in battle by great physical and mental 
exhaustion. For that reason alone there is no 
danger that the ranks of the Great Captains will 
become overextended. 


DETERMINING THE OPPONENT'S INTENTIONS 


I don’t aim to offer one interpretation of a mili- 
tary maxim, nor do I intend a treatise on applied 
combat psychology. Naturally, believing this in- 
terpretation to be correct, I recommend its prac- 
tice. The emulation of the genius of a Napoleon 
or a Lee, which requires optimum application, is 
no bar against striving as far as one’s abilities 
permit, and any degree of ability is enhanced by 
practice. 

I feel that in free maneuver exercises, for small 
units in particular, a young commander can profit- 
ably practice thinking of the opposing force pri- 
marily in terms of its leader. In such exercises 


it is possible he will know this opponent person- 
ally. From such intimacy he can reasonably esti- 
mate whether, when on his own, that opponent 
will be aggressive or timid, slambang or precise 
(it would also be wise to estimate what one can 
expect of himself). We must bear in mind that 
such an estimate of an opponent is two-edged. If 
what we can expect him to do becomes in us pre- 
conceived and fixed, and he does not conform, 
disaster usually results. However, if employed 
flexibly on this side of the point of no return, and 
the opponent’s actual moves validate it, then such 
an estimate can be followed to the hilt, for he is 
not likely to change character in mid-maneuver. 
I know all this is an oversimplification of the 
boxer’s old adage, “Hit him but don’t let him hit 
you.” 


G2 THE TEST COMMITTEE 


To attempt to “G2” a field test is a shoddy 
business that returns no lasting profit even when 
successful. On the other hand, assuming a platoon 
is well prepared, its leader can profitably bend 
his best mental effort at G2-ing the person who 
prepared the test—or who dominates the commit- 
tee that prepared it. Again, this should not be 
aimed at trying to outguess this person, for that 
is fatal. We must try to determine such psycho- 
logical factors as: is he a stickler for the ortho- 
dox, or is he imaginative and inclined to a bold 
stroke? The failure to make such an estimate in 
any test is to overlook a most vital factor. 

It may be argued that this is making too much 
of a principle that everyone knows instinctively 
and practices constantly—from betting a poker 
hand to an estimate of the boss’s mood. The an- 
swer is that even if a platoon leader is expert at 
penetrating the minds of his fellow poker players, 
and has infallible judgment as to the moment 
when to apply for leave, he will still find an im- 
penetrable fog covering the intentions of the leader 
of that enemy platoon on the high ground to the 
left front. But it is a grave error not to realize 
that his first objective is to try to determine those 
intentions. In battle he will have no means of 
access to those intentions other than a few gen- 
eral characteristics of the enemy, his doctrine, 
and what can be observed under the most unfavor- 
able physical and psychological conditions. 

Yet this unceasing search through the fog of 
war for the human factor in the person of the 
opposing commander has ever been the mark of 
the Great Captain. No lieutenant should feed his 
squad a hot meal and then send it around to the 
right without first bending his best effort at emu- 
lating them. I believe that in so doing he will be 
following the true precept of Napoleon’s maxim 
and will gain that advantage which transcends 
all others in battle. 
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LOW-SHOCK 


TRACKED 


MOBILITY 
FOR 
SENSITIVE 
ELECTRONIC 
EQUIPMENT 


The tactical advantages of full off-road tracked mobility 
in military support vehicles have been well proved in 
many years of field operation. But the idea of trans- 
porting intricate radar and communications equipment 
and fully-assembled missiles over rugged terrain raises 
the question, “What about vibration and shock input 
to sensitive components?” 


The answer — favorable. Carrying a simulated missile 
and sensitive oscillograph recording equipment, an FMC 
tracked vehicle ran a 2,000-mile shock test over our 
proving ground—on 60° slopes, over rough cross country 
terrain, and on high speed roads. Data returns showed 
that the vehicle’s torsion suspension system effectively 
cradled the missile, with a low shock input factor. 


For full details on these tests and other questions of 
adapting tracked mobility for your purposes, contact 
FMC, America’s leading producer of military-stand- 
ardized tracked vehicles. 


For further information, write, wire or phone 
Preliminary Design Engineering Dept., FMC 
Ordnance Division, P.O. Box 367, San Jose, 
California. Phone: CY press 4-8124. 


Putting Ideas to Work 
FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


Ordnance Division 
1106 COLEMAN AVENUE, SAN JOSE, CALIF, 





Illustrated below are the M-113 
and five vehicle adaptations of 
this basic tracked vehicle, All of 
the vehicles use the same military 
standard equipment, ineluding 
engines, power train, and suspen- 
sion components; thus reducing 
the military logistic burden and 
R&D costs in weapons systems. 





FMC’s New Liquid Propellant Metering 


a dalle Vee es . Ss i PE ea ee a 
Mobile metering and control unit for fueling liquid propellant missiles. 


The crucial reliability of multistage missiles is influenced by the 
accurate measurement and delivery of liquid propellant to the missile 
tanks. For example...a small error in fuel weight could adversely 
affect the in-flight performance of the missile, causing possible failure 
of the entire mission. 

Food Machinery and Chemical Corporation’s Ordnance Division 
has recently developed a mobile liquid propellant metering and han- 
dling system which promises to solve many missile fueling problems. 
The advantages offered by this unique new system are many. 


Accurately measures and records the amount of fuel delivered to 
the missile tanks. Original specifications called for a metering 
accuracy of +0.2%. Extensive tests, recorded by precision test 
equipment, show that the system is capable of metering and de- 
livering missile propellants with far superior accuracy —to +0.1%. 


Automatically compensates for factors influencing fueling accuracy. 
The fuel is continuously sampled and the flow corrected for 
variations in temperature and density. In addition, the fuel which 
vaporizes in the missile tanks is returned to the system, condensed, 
measured, and an equivalent amount added by the metering unit. 


Adaptable to many different missile fuels. The system is designed 
to handle such storable liquid propellants as hydrazine, nitrogen 
tetroxide, Dimazine® (UDMH) and nitric acid. 


Economical to manufacture and safe to operate. To reduce devel- 
opment, manufacturing and operating costs, the system makes 
maximum use of standard, interchangeable, and commercially 
available components. The simple and safe design eliminates 
human errors and danger to operating personnel. 


Mobile and compact. All metering, pumping and control equipment 
is mounted on a single, portable trailer. The complete unit may 
be easily transported, rapidly positioned, and provides a single 
station for the monitoring of fueling operations. 


The successful development of this mobile metering and handling 
system by the engineering staff of FMC’s Ordnance Division is 
another achievement made possible by utilizing the unique combina- 
tion of chemical and mechanical engineering talent available at Food 
Machinery and Chemical Corporation. 





ERE’S somthing you hear, with variations, more and more often these 

days around servicemen: “I'll do the next two years standing on my 
head if I’m asked!” They are the opening lyrics of the retirement swan 
song of people who have just passed The Year or see the vision of retire- 
ment finally materializing. 

Qualifying for retirement is a happy and momentous occasion; this none 
will deny. It has a warm and electric effect on the people working with or 
near the potential “retiree.” It is tangible evidence of mission accom- 
plished and promise fulfilled. It reaffirms our respect for the service and 
revives confidence in our own future. 

But not in all cases. Often the pending retirement has a diametric effect. 
Especially among those who retire on the job! 


THOSE 0-J-R BLUES 


SAM BELTT 


Startling? Its startling that the condition exists; even more startling in 
its effects. 

Let’s identify an OJR. He’s just like any other officer or senior non- 
commissioned officer approaching retirement: he talks avidly about the 
state and community he has selected for his last roost. He flips out the 
new house plans quicker than he used to haul out pictures of his first man- 
child. He subscribes to the local paper of his adopted community. He 
paints glowing accounts of the. schools, the weather, the hunting and fish- 
ing that are part of his coming new life. 


A PERFECTLY normal and heartening thing: a well-planned retire- 
ment. Except for one thing: he may still have five more years to serve! 

No one would expect a man to retire casually without planning for the 
future. Certainly not an officer or noncommissioned officer who has lived 
a planned, organized adult life. But consider the effect on people working 


” 


close to these “early retirees.”” Premature and prolonged recitations on the 
pleasures of retirement in a short time can have a deadening effect on 
morale. When a bad day around the shop is dismissed with “Rat-race 
days like this make retirement sweeter,” the impression is created that 
that person may not be pulling his share of the load. 

‘Man, when I get out, my first job will be to forget days like this ever 
happened!” This can only mean that the speaker made a poor bargain 18 
or 20 years ago and is blaming someone else for it. Any statement of this 
type, prefixed by “When I get out” has a corrosive effect on most listeners. 
Usually it means the person is not serving—he’s merely attending—the 
Army. ; 

I am speaking quite frankly, but I don’t wish to be misunderstood. No 
one is against retirement or even talking up retirement. It’s nice to see old 
soldiers move into the rich pasture grass. If not for sentiment, then for 
living proof that the system works. We all like to listen to retirement 
talk—to pick up a few tips and learn a new wrinkle or two about the Big 
Tour outside the gate. But let’s not start heading for the gate too early! 

For some reason, it will be noticed by people who don’t understand the 
circumstances. They may not understand that some officers and noncomis- 
sioned officers may have earned a last “easy” tour. That many have a 
priceless experience background and are so adept at their work that they 
don’t seem to be working. Some are specialists in critical fields and we 
can’t let them retire. 





What they notice is the number of officers and noncommissioned officers 
who have computed their retirement dates and have started to phase 
themselves out. Young soldiers and civilian employees notice this. It is 
observed by civilians in the community who have only casual contact with 
the Army. It is especially noticed by businessmen who deal with it. They 
find the Army complex enough without trying to figure out why the man 
‘who has just reported to replace a man about to retire is himself talking 
retirement. The subject of retirement comes up quickly—and naturally— 
as soon as a businessman joins a group of senior-looking Army people. 
Before he can ask his first intelligent question about the service, they’re 
picking his brains about things on the outside. Sometimes their ques- 
tions are sly and indirect, like ‘How much do you make a year?” or “How 
can I get a job like yours?” Sometimes they are direct, like ‘““Move over, 
I’m joining you.” 

Some questions about civilian life display either a lack of knowledge of 
or a lack of respect for civilian pursuits. (Remember, many businessmen 
think the Army is a pretty good deal.) The businessman or community 
leader tries to be helpful—until he learns his quizmaster has quite a few 
productive years left before retirement. 

The situation is common enough for our industry partners to ask: “Is 
everybody in the Army retiring?’ One executive who has extensive con- 
tacts with the service summed it up in this way: “The Army is made up 
of two types: young guys who don’t know if they want to stay, and old 

guys who are leaving.”’ 

This is only part of the confusion the OJR sows with his premature 
retirement. Statements like ‘““Twenty years isn’t long, it only seems like 
fifty’’ won’t help a bright young officer decide to stay when industry is 
offering him every blandishment to leave. 

Continuous harping about the “big deal on the outside” and “my retire- 
ment pay will be peanuts next to what I’m really going to make” is at first 
boring, then irritating, to people within earshot. No doubt they are 
tempted to ask, “If he’s got such a big deal, why is he hanging around 
here?” 


HAT’s to be done? A new regulation? Legislation? Neither. Just a 

little self-analysis and self-discipline on the part of those about to 
retire—whether in one, two or five years. Certainly there is nothing unlaw- 
ful or unwholesome about retiring after the required years of service. But 
the manner in which the retirement takes place can have an erosive and 
negative effect. 

Why has retirement started attracting so much attention? People have 
been retiring from the services for years. True, but not in such great 
numbers, because the armed services have never been this large in peace- 
time. World War II had more men in uniform than any other war, and 
retained a larger number after it ended. During the next few years the 
Army will have a hump or surge of retirements as these careers close. 

Then, too, our society has become more career and retirement conscious. 
After retirement from service or business, there is still time to enjoy a 
“productive leisure’’—or start a new, low-key career. Many talents are 
needed to solve our youth and civic problems and our “retireds’” are 
often busier than ever. 

So everyone talks retirement from the time he can pronounce the word. 
In the very beginning of an interview, young job-seekers are known to 
ask, ‘‘What are the retirement benefits in this job?” 


HE problem for people in uniform is when to talk and when not to talk 
retirement. Potential retirees should be aware of their relationship 
with the service and the people about them when they start making their 
break with it. Tact and diplomatic restraint is required in some instances. 
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Try to curb your anticipation—especially if you have several more years to 
go before that final PCS. If you lose that old motivation too abruptly 
people will wonder if you ever had any. Remember, what you thought was 
motivation all these years may have been only the drive of insecurity and 
doubt that you would make the retired list at all. 

Remember how long you sweated and strained for your next promotion, 
the integration, or a new category? Prepare yourself mentally for retire- 
ment—it’s a big move. Many who let down in their last few years sourly 
turn all their bad days and inconveniences inward. They blame the service 
because they’re getting tired. This neurosis develops so strongly in some 
of our older people that they become viciously and unmercifully critical 
of every phase of military life. They become loudly vocal about imagined 
inequities and misconceptions. You’ve heard them: “I’m not interested in 
the Army any more—only the Finance Office!” Under the alchemy of 
retirement, such thoughts are quickly forgotten. They know that success 
in retirement is predicated on the continuing success of the service and 
the way of life it is pledged to preserve. 


I hy this problem without solution? Not at all. We have half the solution 

as soon as we acknowledge ourselves as part of the problem. The prob- 
lem itself was brought to light by officers and noncommissioned officers 
who caught themselves slipping into pre-retirement shock. They simply 
made an adult readjustment of their attitudes and are living happily ever 
after. From these successful retirees, potential retirees, their superiors 
and subordinates, we learn that the problem can be serious. But they say 
it can be handled without opening retirement clinics. All we need do is 
find some check points to line up on when we find ourselves retiring even 
before TAG starts counting our credits. 

They suggest we consider certain points: , 

@ Avoid losing your professional edge too early. There may be many 
emergencies—even other “police actions’’—before they show you the 
gate. 

@ An OJR only wastes a slot. Good job slots are not too plentiful these 
days and some other chap’s career may depend on your doing a good 
job in the assignment you’re on. An OJR can raise hell with job 
classification. 

@ Consider your replacement. He has to stay behind and do the work 
you're leaving. And armed with your half-hearted orientation! 

@ Suppose your replacement—or your superior—is an OJR? What hap- 
pens to the efficiency of your unit or section? 

@ Be calm and businesslike about retirement. If you’re as good as you 
think you are, business or industry would have snapped you up long 
ago. 

@ You still have a job to do. Because of your age and experience, you 
were given a job of comparable importance. It may be your last job, 
but remember, the Army doesn’t run a retirement farm. There's a job 
to be done—and the Army can still find another man who can do it! 


ONE last thing. In addition to all the negative effects of the “pre- 

retirement fizzle,’”” OJR does not make your last few years any easier 
or shorter! Watch some of the real old soldiers at work: steady, produc- 
tive, right to the day they step out to take their final review. Usually the 
champers at the bit and OJRs are the young bloods who have never devel- 
oped consistent work habits (that’s how they get to see so much wrong 
with the service!). 

Plan your retirement carefully, but don’t execute your plan too early. 
Retire so gracefully that your friends and colleagues will be sorry to see 
you go. 

No one misses an OJR! 





The Army has a predilection for tying its hands by estab- 
lishing rigid rules of eligibility that eventually inter- 
fere with the most effective use of military personnel. 


MAJ. GEN. JOHNSON HAGOOD 
Infantry Journal, Jan.-Feb. 1937 


The Fetish 
of Command 


J. V. ANDERSON 


Some years ago, my agency in the Pentagon had 
selected a highly qualified, fairly junior brig- 
adier general to head an important new branch 
being established to handle an important function. 
This BG, well suited for the job, was available on 
return from overseas in a few weeks. 

“DCSPER says if we insist on Tatum for this 
job we are practically insuring he will retire after 
30 years with no second star,” I told my boss. 
“They say he lacks command duty in his present 
grade or as a colonel, and the selection board 
will probably pass him over for permanent BG 
and temporary major general—unless he gets a 
command job in his next assignment.” 

My boss was a non-career officer with a distin- 
guished record in World War II who had been re- 
called as a brigadier at the time of Korea to fill 
an important job on the DA staff. He had since 
been promoted to major general and named as- 
sistant head of our agency. 

“Where does DCSPER want to send him?” the 
Boss asked. 

“To be artillery commander of an armored 
division.” 

“Tell me,” 


the Boss said, “Why is the Army 
so hipped on command experience? I’ve never 
had command duty. I’ve managed a large com- 


pany with thousands of employees. I made 
‘operational, logistical, and personnel’ decisions 
for which I was solely responsible. It was quite 
similar to ‘command duty,’ just as on this job 
I have to make similar decisions as a staff offi- 
cer. I am solely responsible and I am held strictly 
accountable by my boss. I can’t see any great 
difference in the attributes of character and in- 


telligence—leadership, if you want to call it 
that—required of a person, whether he is a civil- 
ian or a soldier, in the two fields of command and 
staff. I just can’t see it. You’ve had command 
duty both as colonel and BG. Did you find any 
great difference in the demands of command duty 
on you, as compared with staff work?” 

“Sir, there may be a great deal in what you 
say,” I answered, “but can we guarantee Tatum 
a permanent star and a second one in this job 
of ours?” 


NO GUARANTEE OF BG 


“You know we can’t. I think it’s highly likely 
he’d get them with us, if he shows the abilities 
his record indicates, and if he performs as his 
past performances indicate he should. But of 
course we can’t guarantee him a permanent BG 
and a second star.” 

I tried again. “Such a guarantee is about the 
only thing that could persuade DCSPER to make 
him available to us. If we don’t give them that 
guarantee and still press for Tatum without it, 
the issue will go to the Vice Chief and maybe to 
the Chief. Most likely we’d lose out. It’s a per- 
sonnel matter, and the Chief's office could hardly 
overrule DCSPER in a matter which is primarily 
their business. Particularly when they’ll say that, 
in their opinion, this officer’s future promotion 
and retention beyond 30 years are at stake.” 

The Boss reflected a moment. “Tell DCSPER 
we withdraw our request for Tatum. We'll re- 
screen other prospects. But I hate to give up on 
Tatum. He’s ideal for this job and should acquire 
some experience at DA level. According to his 
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record he was an outstanding commander as lieu- 
tenant colonel for more than two years, part of 
the time in combat. Why does the Army feel he 
might not also be an outstanding commander as 
a BG? After all, the Army made him a BG 
partly—perhaps wholly—on his record of com- 
mand as a lieutenant colonel. How high did you 
go in DCSPER?” 

“To the Acting Deputy himself. He’s the one 
who feels strongest of all about it.” 

“Then there’s no use in my talking to him, or 
my boss talking to him? Wouldn’t we be wasting 
our time?” 

“That's right,” I admitted. ‘He told me quite 
emphatically this was his final decision. If we 
wanted to contest we’d have to go to the Vice 
Chief.” 

“OK. Tell DCSPER we withdraw our request. 
Now let’s go over the other names, as long as 
you're here, so I can talk to my boss about some- 
one else for this job.” 


NEW ASSIGNMENT, SAME PROBLEM 


A year or so later I was back in the Pentagon, 
this time on temporary duty—on a staff visit from 
an overseas assignment. Again I became involved 
with DCSPER about the proposed assignment to 
staff duty of an outstanding officer. This time it 
was a fairly senior colonel of the type everyone 
in the Army fights to get. 

My office, a unified command headquarters, had 
been turned down on the assignment of this offi- 
cer to an important staff position where he would 
be deputy to a major general who headed our 
largest staff section. Previous incumbents had 
been top-quality colonels. A very recent one was 
now a brigadier general and soon would be a 
major general. The colonel we wanted was espe- 
cially fitted for the position and was due for over- 
seas service. 

I reopened the question of his assignment with 
the appropriate office in DCSPER and requested 
reconsideration. DCSPER had been forewarned, 
however, and the discussion was halted almost 
before it began. 

“Yes, yes, we know all about Dunlap, but we 
agree with the Assignment Division people. He 
should go overseas, and to your area, but to com- 
mand duty and not to staff duty in your head- 
quarters.” 

“But he’s had command duty as a colonel,” I 
insisted. ‘In fact, he’s already widely known for 
his command ability. He doesn’t need more com- 
mand duty for promotion to BG, and we need 
him badly.” 

“We don’t agree. The selection boards seem to 
be looking more closely than ever at command 
duty and an officer’s performance there. Dunlap’s 
branch says this is the proper and essential time 
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An extremely brief tour of 
command is undesirable. 


A troop commander should 


hold the position long enough 


to plan, organize and execute 
on his own a full year’s 
training program. This is 
good for the unit, for the 


commander, and for his staff 


for him to get more command duty, to give him a 
fair chance at promotion to BG next fall. We 
agree. You’re not going to get him.” 

Of course, the argument was lost. I bowed out 
as gracefully as I could with a remark about 
opinions and horse races. But I just had to get 
off a parting shot. 

“Do you think command duty really is as im- 
portant as we make it appear? When you say 
selection boards are stressing command duty 
more and more, you mean DA is putting more 
stress on it, for the boards get their guidance 
from DA. Don’t you think maybe we're going a 
little overboard on this business of command 
duty? Staff duty is important too, you know.” 

My opponent looked startled. “Of course I 
don’t.” But his tone was almost, if not quite, one 
of don’t-bother-me-with-any-new-facts-or-ideas- 
my-mind-is-made-up. ‘How else can you tell if a 
man is going to stand up under responsibility?” 

“It may be,” I said, “but sometimes I wonder.” 


HAVE WE REACHED THE PROPER BALANCE? 


To my mind, it is still debatable whether we 
have arrived at the proper balance in the matter 
of command experience as opposed to staff duty 
in selecting senior officers for higher rank. The 
question here concerns only officers of the combat 
arms. The matter of command versus staff expe- 
rience for officers of the technical and adminis- 
trative services poses different and special situa- 
tions and problems, which are largely unrelated 
to those of Infantry, Armor, and Artillery. 





The stress we have placed on command duty 
since World War II for officers of the combat arms 
has had many good effects. It has insured that 
the best officers go to troop duty and to com- 
mand of troops. Our troops have been better led. 
It has insured that troop duty and command duty 
are not now to be avoided by the ambitious and 
highly qualified officer. This too often was the 
attitude between the World Wars. 

During that period, even through the late thir- 
ties, the Army’s guide lines in general for the 
assignment of officers were, in descending order 
of priority: Departmental general staff, Army 
War College staff and faculty, Leavenworth staff 
and faculty, West Point staff and faculty, branch 
schools staffs and faculties, administrative head- 
quarters (continental armies and corps areas and 
overseas commands), reserve components, Active 
Army troop duty. 

Throughout this period many of our finest offi- 
cers—many of whom became the great leaders of 
World War II, in fact—rotated among the first 
seven assignments, principally the first five. When 
World War II came they hadn’t smelled a soldier 
in years. Between the two wars one of the prob- 
lems of the peacetime Army was that we had 
very little Army. Until the early forties the 
Active Army consisted, in broad terms, of one 
greatly understrength division in Hawaii and 
similarly emaciated divisions in the Philippines, 
at Fort Sam Houston, and at Fort Bliss; a par- 
tial—very partial—division in the New York City 
and eastern seaboard areas; small units of demon- 
stration troops at the branch service schools. 
That was about it, except for bits and pieces scat- 
tered from Fort Ethan Allen in Vermont to the 
Presidio of Monterey, and from Alaska to Panama 
and China. 

In the entire U. S. Army, there were probably 
no more than 50 pure command positions for col- 
onels and 150 such slots for lieutenant colonels. 
The personnel people of that day could probably 
see no difficulty in always having reasonably 
competent commanders in the very few command 
positions. They could see many good reasons why 
the choicest officers could not be spared for troop 
and command duty, but had to be used in key staff 
positions in Washington and in the fine service 
schools system which, indeed, proved a life-saver 
in World War II. Highly important, too, was duty 
with the reserve components, which would be 
mobilized early in any emergency. These would 
then far outnumber the small Regular Army and 
would form the bulk of our mobilized Active 
Army for many months, until additional divisions 
and supporting units could be organized, equipped, 
and trained. 

The priorities of assignments between the two 
World Wars probably suited the conditions and 


needs of the times. But by their very nature they 
downgraded peacetime troop and command duty, 
since the top-flight officers—in the field grades at 
least—were not required to return to troop and 
command duty periodically except for brief “‘puri- 
fication”’ tours between Washington assignments. 
Troop duty became unfashionable for many offi- 
cers who knew they were going places. It was 
something to be endured during a necessary pe- 
riod away from one of the more choice assign- 
ments. Few officers actively sought troop and 
command duty in an era when these apparently 
lacked prestige and had last priority for the 
assignment of quality officers. In passing, we 
should note that this system produced extremely 
competent high commanders for World War II 
with no necessity for many of them to have pe- 
riodically and successfully exercised command of 
troops in the higher field grades. Whether they 
would have been even better wartime command- 
ers had they experienced more peacetime com- 
mand is a good question, but one which can never 
be answered conclusively. 


THE WHEEL HAS TURNED FULL CIRCLE 


We are now, and have been since World War II, 
in an era of almost exactly opposite policies with 
respect to priority for troop duty and command 
assignments. During the late forties, for ex- 
ample, I was told I could never hope to attend 
the National War College (there was then no 
Army War College, but that’s another story) 
unless I.got and successfully filled a command 
position as a colonel. Being as ambitious as the 
next fellow, I asked for and got such an assign- 
ment. Apparently I did a satisfactory job, for I 
got to the National War College. 

I appreciated and enjoyed my command duty 
enormously. I felt I was a better officer as a re- 
sult of the experience. But I can’t say I learned 
a great deal that I didn’t already know. I got a 
chance to put some pet schemes into action. Some 
worked well, others not so well. But I did learn 
which ones worked, in that particular situation, 
and which didn’t. I liked being boss of my com- 
mand. I worked very hard, but no harder than 
I’ve worked in many staff assignments before and 
since. Not as hard, by any means, as in some of 
my more difficult and demanding staff assign- 
ments, particularly those that were the most 
highly rewarding in terms of personal satisfac- 
tion. And I found the period of my command too 
brief to get done all the things I felt needed doing. 

I am sure many officers have had experiences 
similar to mine. No doubt many who get com- 
mand duty feel, as I felt, that it was enjoyable, 
fine, good for them; that they always left their 
commands in better shape than they found them; 
and that, while they didn’t learn a great deal, 
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they had improved themselves as well-rounded 
officers. Many, too, no doubt have encountered 
the problem of the brevity of the command tour. 
This merits separate consideration. 


COMMAND TOUR TOO BRIEF ANYWAY 


Naturally, as the Active Army has shrunk in 
troop units after World War II and after Korea, 
so have the available command slots. And since 
we have so many fine officers who “need to get 
command on their records,” the time we can leave 
each officer in a command cour is severely re- 
stricted. This is a grave disadvantage, both to 
the officers selected for command and for the units 
and soldiers they lead. 

When I headed an officers assignment branch in 
the Pentagon, we tried to leave our colonels in 
command positions for at least one year. We 
hoped to leave them there for 18 months, but we 
rarely succeeded. Sometimes we had to move 
them out after eight to ten months because of the 
mechanics of timing in the assignment ‘cycle and 
other factors. And even under this system, only 
50 per cent of the colonels in a branch could 
ever be assigned to command positions in that 
grade. 

To get even this percentage into command slots, 
we have had to stretch the definition of “com- 
mand position.” For example, in the Artillery the 
jobs of executive to a division artillery com- 
mander and the assistant and executive to a corps 
artillery commander have been designated as com- 
mand positions. I doubt the worth of these tours 
as a testing ground for command responsibility. 
An on-the-ball, ambitious brigadier is usually 
breathing hard down the colonel’s back. Such a 
situation is of doubtful value in enabling the colo- 
nel to demonstrate his capacity for the respon- 
sibilities of command, when actually the BG has 
the responsibility. 

In considering the length of tour for command 
positions, we should note that during combat in 
Korea the “directed MOS” occupants of command 
positions were limited to a flat six months—to 
the day. I would not quarrel with this under the 
special circumstances. In effect, we used the later 
stages of the Korean conflict as a forced-draft 
testing ground for command competency under 
general conditions of stabilized warfare. 

Nevertheless, an extremely brief tour of com- 
mand is clearly undesirable. It keeps the troop 
units and the subordinate commanders in a state 
of turbulence. Too frequent command changes 
are unsettling to all concerned. Then too—and 
this is very important—a troop commander in 
peacetime should be in the position long enough 
to plan, organize, and execute for his unit, on his 
own responsibility, a full year’s training program 
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and testing cycle. This is good for the unit, for 
the commander, and for his staff. 

Ideally, then, about 18 months should be the 
standard and minimum period for a command 
tour. We can attain this only by being even more 
highly selective in the officers who are to get 
command. And if we assume that successful com- 
mand is essential, in the eyes of DA and the 
selection boards, for promotion to general officer, 
would we be justified in limiting command to, 
say, the top 25 per cent of our colonels instead 
of the top 50 per cent? Are our rating and effi- 
ciency reporting systems accurate enough to jus- 
tify cutting this fine a line, at this time in their 
careers, between the “elect” and those who are 
to be cast into outer darkness as “not command 
qualified”? I would say No. So long as we con- 
tinue to insist on successful command as a cri- 
terion for selection for general officer, we must 
continue to select on merit the colonels to fill the 
available command positions. And we force our- 
selves, in justice, to keep the field reasonably open 
and to accept something less than the optimum 
length of tour in command and some undesirable 
frequency of rotation of commanders. 


HOW IMPORTANT IS COMMAND DUTY? 


If we turn now to a basic aspect of “how impor- 
tant is command?” we need to objectively recon- 
sider some of our beliefs. Is command duty the 
only way—or even the best way—to test a man’s 
capacity to bear responsibility in the Army of 
1960? Are the duties of a commander and those 
of a key higher staff officer so different as to 
permit us to say, with validity, that one tests 
responsibility adequately and the other does not? 
Are the attributes and characteristics of a suc- 
cessful commander vitally, or even substantially, 
different from those of a successful higher staff 
officer? 

I maintain that the answer to those questions 
is No. 

I further contend that anyone who insists an 
important high staff position does not test re- 
sponsibility has worked on the staffs of some very 
slack senior commanders. The really top-flight 
senior commander holds his staff officers to the 
same degree of responsibility and accountability 
for decisions and actions that he does his unit 
leaders. It goes without saying that today’s com- 
plexity of command demands highly qualified 
staff officers. The decisions are the commander’s, 
and he accepts full responsibility for them. But 
almost invariably they are decisions offered by 
his staff—not spoon-fed or premade, but provided 
him along with all the pros and cons, with pos- 
sible alternatives, and with a recommendation for 
a course of action—all on the individual respon- 
sibility of the senior staff officer in whose province 
the problem lies. 





In my experience I have never 


discovered any significant 


difference between the 
attributes which make a fine 
responsible staff officer and 


a fine responsible commander 


The commander decides, but it is the staff offi- 
cer who recommends the decision and the alterna- 
tives—and continues to come up with re-studies 
until an acceptable decision is reached. The top- 
flight commander holds his staff officers entirely 
responsible, and relieves the incompetent staff 
officer just as swiftly as he would fire an in- 
competent unit commander. 

The matter of the staff officer’s enunciation of 
decisions in the name of his commander, without 
actual reference to him, has no bearing on our 
discussion. This is a question of staff theory and 
local practice, of internal headquarters proce- 
dures, of personalities, of whether the commander 
keeps a tight or a loose rein on his staff. 


ATTRIBUTES OF THE COMPETENT ARE THE SAME 


Over the years, I have served with and known 
well hundreds of officers. As chief of officer as- 
signments for a major combat arms branch I 
personally interviewed many more hundreds of 
officers. I scrutinized, studied, and evaluated 
thousands of assembled efficiency report folders. 
I have of course observed officers who had more 
of a leaning toward staff than toward command, 
and vice versa. I can say I have never discovered 
any significant difference between the attributes 
which make a fine responsible staff officer and a 
fine responsible commander in the Army of today. 

Indeed, in the cold war era and the atomic age, 
a case can be made for the primacy of so-called 
“staff” ability over “command” ability. The at- 
tributes and special capabilities that we need most 
in the majority of our general officers today are 
not primarily the old-fashioned ones of command 
personality and troop leadership in the traditional 
sense. I do not decry these virtues. They are 
gifts—and developed qualities—which are invalu- 


able. Every general officer must have them to 
some degree, but alone they will not give us the 
corps of versatile and flexible general officers we 
need today. Sometimes the ability to command 
a battle group, a combat command, or even a divi- 
sion is irrelevant to the Army’s world-wide re- 
quirements for senior officers to head MAAGs and 
missions, to serve on senior headquarters staffs 
both abroad and at home, and to fill important 
staff positions in unified and international head- 
quarters overseas. The skills of the trade have 
changed, and we need to modify our general offi- 
cer selection criteria accordingly. 

We must stop making a sacred cow of com- 
mand. We need to recognize its importance, but 
should keep it in proper perspective. We must 
cease branding as fallacious the idea that senior 
staff duty approaches command duty as a proving 
ground for general officer selection. Away with 
the hide-bound thinking that command duty is 
the only way, or unquestionably the best way, to 
test the capacity of a senior officer to accept and 
fulfill responsibility and to prove himself for 
further advancement. The recent Department of 
Defense directive requiring, in effect, service on 
a joint staff as a prerequisite for promotion to 
general and flag officer, while intended for other 
purposes, will serve as a salutary corrective in 
improving the perspective on command versus 
staff duty. 

I learned in a hard school that a good staff 
paper has as its final section the bald, unequivo- 
cal, and unadorned recommendations for action 
to be taken. Here are my recommendations: 

@ That the DA selection of combat arms offi- 
cers in the grade of colonel to fill the available 
command positions be continued, and that the 
command duty tour be a minumum of 14 months 
and a maximum of 18. 

@ That this process be strengthened by DA's 
closer supervision of how the major subordinate 
commanders implement the DA-designated as- 
signments and the tour length policies. 

@ That these procedures be applied in general 
to lieutenant colonels. 

@ That DA guidance to general officer selection 
boards refrain from emphasizing performance in 
a command position. Overemphasis on it in- 
evitably will remain in the minds of many senior 
officers for years to come, in spite of my next 
recommendation. 

@ That all officers, and especially senior general 
officers who are likely to serve on general officer 
selection boards, do some hard thinking and close 
soul-searching before they write—or evaluate, 
while serving on such boards—such efficiency re- 
port cliches as “better suited for command than 
for staff” or “ a fine staff officer but not yet 
proved as a commander.” 
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Last-minute instructions are given to these soldiers who 
are about to move out on a night patrol. Burnt cork over 
faces and hands will give added concealment in darkness. 


DURING THE HEIGHT of the so-called ‘Berlin Situa- 
tion’”’ last year, a reporter from the European Edition 
of the American Forces newspaper, Stars and Stripes, 
stood in Berlin’s vast Grunewald City Park and asked 
a young American soldier from the 3d Battle Group, 
6th Infantry, what he would do if the Russians 
resorted to force. 

“That’s easy, man,” said the young soldier who was 
dressed in full battle gear and engaged at the time ina 
combat training problem, ‘“‘we’re ready. We'll fight!’ 

That 19-year-old trooper summed up the Allied 
soldier’s attitude about his mission in West Berlin. 
These men know why they are there and they go about 


Berlin 
Command 


For fifteen years a small band of U. S. soldiers and their 
French and British comrades-in-arms have stood tall— 
visible evidence of Allied determination to maintain 
an outpost of freedom in a divided and beleaguered city 


Sergeant Ist Class ROBERT G. McCLINTIC 


their business with no thought of the future except 
that it is uncertain. 

The heart of U. S. troop strength in the ‘divided 
city” consists of the experienced officers and noncoms 
who keep the 6th Infantry’s 2d and 3d Battle Groups 
honed to razor sharpness. This is not an outfit that 
goes slack because peace has busted out all over. 

The Army’s headquarters in Berlin is only four 
miles from the border of the Soviet zone. Here, at 172 
Clayallee (named after the first U. S. commander in 
Berlin, General Lucius D, Clay) are housed the offices 
of the U. S. Commander, Berlin; Headquarters, Berlin 
Command; and the U. S. Mission. 

Major General Ralph M. Osborne is U. S. Com- 


Daily inspection of lockers is conducted by Sgt. Dallas 
Pinkney (right), 2d Battle Group, 6th Infantry, Honor 
Guard. These soldiers are always ready for inspection. 





mander of Berlin, and as USCOB wears two hats. He 
is senior Army commander in the city, and he is 
senior State Department official of the U. S. Mission. 
Under him in the Army chain is the CG of Berlin 
Command, Brigadier General Charles E. Johnson, 
tactical troop commander. 

Geographically speaking, the United States sector 
of Berlin constitutes an area of 81 square miles in 
the southwest section of the city. It is bounded on 
the east by the Soviet Sector with a border extending 
16 miles from the vicinity of the Brandenburg Gate 
to the extreme southwest city limits. On the south, 
it has 34 miles of the border which separates the city 
of Berlin from the Soviet-occupied zone of Germany. 

Within these geographic limits, Berlin Command 
has two major responsibilities in its mission. First, 


streets were filled with rubble, 
barricades. 

Berliners rolled up their sleeves and went to work. 
Result: West Berlin is one of the most modern and 
interesting cities in Europe today. 

It has not been easy! There have been pitfalls 
since 1945. The price of freedom always comes high, 
as Berliners can attest. The Russians have periodi- 
cally tested Allied determination to remain in the city. 

There was the “Berlin Blockade” of 1948. It didn’t 
work. In January, 1950, a new crisis threatened when 
the Communist dominated government of East Ger- 
many announced that 500,000 members of the Com- 
munist-sponsored Free German Youth (FDJ) would 
hold a rally in Berlin that May to sweep the “de- 
cadent” Western Allies out of the city. It didn’t work. 


tank traps, and 
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These British soldiers, backed up by a U. 8. Army Patton tank, prepare to fire on Aggressor during mock war 
exercise in Berlin’s Grunewald Park. This is part of the Allied teamwork which is stressed so much in Berlin. 


BC shares jointly with British and French troops, the 
task of assuring security and freedom of action to 
agencies of the Western Allies which support the 
democratic West Berlin Government. Secondly, BC 
provides logistical support to all agencies of the U. S. 
which have a mission in the “outpost city.” 

United States Army history in Berlin dates back 
to 1 July 1945, when the 2d Armored Division moved 
in. Since those first U. S. troops took their station in 
West Berlin, the city has literally rebuilt itself from 
the ground up. 

West Berlin has come far in those short years. This 
complex city had lost its public transport system, and 
its power, water, and sanitation systems were work- 
ing at less than one fourth of their normal capacity. 
Buildings were gutted from two years of bombing and 


Clerks, mechanics, and riflemen joined together to 
practice bayonet drill and riot-control tactics. In the 
face of this strong Allied stand, Communist leaders 
turned their youth around and marched them down 
Unter den Linden away from the West Sector border to 
the Lustgarden in a so-called “peace’’ demonstration. 

Once again the Soviets tried to dislodge the Allied 
troops from West Berlin when on 27 November 1958, 
the USSR proposed that it be turned into a “demili- 
tarized free city.”” That didn’t work. Then Premier 
Nikita Khrushchev came up with a “pressure squeeze”’ 
ultimatum giving the Allies until 27 May 1959 to get 
out of the “divided city.’”’ This didn’t work either. 
Western reaction was immediate and firm. President 
Dwight Eisenhower summed up the Allied stand when 
he said, ‘‘We have no intention of forgetting our rights 
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A 106mm. recoilless rifle team of the 2d Battle 
Group, 6th Infantry, prepares in training exercises 
for the day an enemy tank might come into range, 


or of deserting a free people. Soviet rulers should 
remember that free men have, before this, died for 
so-called ‘scraps of paper’ which represented duty and 
honor and freedom, We will not retreat one inch from 
our duty.. We shall continue to exercise our right of 
peaceful passage to and from West Berlin.” 

The two battle groups are housed in a big, modern 
German Kaserne, McNair Barracks (named after 


A soldier of the 8d Battle Group, 6th Infantry, drapes 
himself across barbed wire obstruction to clear a path 
for the remainder of his squad which advances swiftly. 
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General Lesley J. McNair). American soldiers can 
step up to the roofs of their respective company 
buildings and see Russian gum emplacements and 
troops “on guard” in the surrounding Soviet Zone of 
Germany . almost within rock-throwing distance. 

American soldiers in this outpost of Democracy, 
together with their British and French allies, are 
aware that West Berlin is a true symbol of freedom. 
The difference between East and West Berlin is like 
night and day, and no amount of Communist propa- 
ganda can change the mind of the soldier who gets 
his information first-hand. 

Through all of these crises Berlin Command has 
kept its powder dry. No matter what happens in 
Berlin, training is the rule with the two U. S. battle 
groups. 

The battle groups train in a 11,000-acre wooded 
area along the western borders of the city’s park. 
This is probably the only city in the world where 
U. S. soldiers train in a city park. 

When an American soldier reports to Berlin his 
commanding officer tells him why he is here and what 
is expected of him. And just to make sure he doesn’t 
forget, each trooper receives a wallet-sized card which 
says: 


SOLDIER, Why are you in Berlin? 1. To show the 
Berliners, your Allies and the Communists the best 
soldiers in our Army. 2. To protect U. S. lives and 
property. 3. To help the West Berlin Police to keep 
law and order. 4. To fight like hell, if necessary, for 
U. S. rights and a free Berlin. 


The Allied forces in Berlin are out-numbered and 


out-gunned by an estimated twenty to one. But they 
are not out-couraged. The young soldier was right 
when he said ‘Man, we'll fight.” 





THEY’RE NOT GET ~ 


An invisible barrier blocks the transmission of 
understanding between the colonel and his captain 
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LT. COL. MONT S. JOHNSTON 


HE Pentomic structure, as a replacement for 

the triangular division, answers many of the 
problems we anticipate on the nuclear battlefield. 
However, one particular problem which keeps 
arising and one that is difficult to “legislate” 
away, concerns person-to-person communication 
between the battle group commander and his com- 
pany commanders. 

From a management engineering point of view, 
what has happened organizationally in the infan- 
try division? One level of supervision—the bat- 
talion—has been eliminated. In any organiza- 
tion’s structure, the elimination of a supervising 
level puts top people in closer touch with working 
elements. Theoretically, this purifies all internal 
communications because they pass through one 
less headquarters and have a chance of arriving 
sooner in the hands of the ultimate addressee. 
But whenever a level of supervision is dropped, the 
span of control over supervised elements widens. 

True, the boss gets closer to his workers, but he 
pays dearly for this proximity. Now the top man 
has three times as many persons to supervise. He 
must project himself into the workings of a 
greater number of organizational elements; and 
he must adapt his supervising skills to deal with 
operating elements rather than with intermediate 
supervisors. All this makes new demands on his 
time and energy, and thus reduces his opportuni- 
ties for long-range planning, coordination of ef- 
fort, as well as external contacts. The organiza- 
tion problem which exists in the reorganized in- 
fantry division is roughly analagous. 


The wails have been long and loud over the 
demise of the infantry battalion and the resulting 
disappearance of command slots for lieutenant 
colonels and majors. What I shall have to say will 
not concern that particular problem or its Gl 
ramifications. Rather, my interest is in the “rank 
gap” between battle group colonel and company 
captain. As if this particular gap in itself were 
not difficult enough to bridge, it is accompanied 
by a corollary “experience gap” which sets two 
adjacent command levels—company and battle 
group—10 or 12 years apart in experience and 
militates seriously against achieving a satisfac- 
tory plateau of understanding between battle 
group CO and company commanders. Let’s ex- 
amine some of the cast-iron problems in com- 
munication caused by these gaps. 


THE COLONEL TELLS HIS CAPTAINS 


The command lines between battle group and 
company are sharp and clear. In short, the colonel 
tells the captain what he wants done. To help 
him the colonel has a staff of lieutenant colonels 
and majors (and lesser ranks). Like the colonel, 
nearly all the lieutenant colonels, and the majors 
are combat-experienced former company com- 
manders. So the company commander has over 
him a platoon of field-grade, experienced experts. 
At this point, it would seem there could not pos- 
sibly be any lack of “communication” between 
battle group colonel and company commander. 
But let us look farther into the matter. 

In any well-run establishment—civilian or mili- 
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tary, profit or nonprofit, service or manufactur- 
ing-—communication, like loyalty and respect, is 
supposed to flow both up and down. This is ac- 
cepted as a tenet of sound organization and good 
management, and few would quarrel with it. Let 
there be no mistake at the outset about the flow 
of communication downward in a battle group. 
Yes, it flows and flows and flows. Most of the time 
it conveys what the battle group commander 
wants and expects from his company command- 
ers. Rarely if ever does it leave any doubt in the 
recipient’s mind. Less frequently, however, does 
it reflect the real attitude, character and person- 
ality of the battle group CO. 

Every commander, to a greater or lesser de- 
gree, endeavors to project throughout his unit 
his personality, his enthusiasm, and certainly his 
policies born of experience. He wants his staff 
to be effective, just as he was an effective staff 
officer; he wants his company commanders to be 
just as good as he was a company commander. 
But how long has it been since he commanded a 
company? Under what conditions did he serve as 
a captain? Was it during training or in combat 
during World War II? Was it under the triangu- 
lar division concept? Wasn't it during a period of 
unlimited funds made available for fighting a 
global war? Does our battle group commander 
then really understand the conditions under which 
his company commanders work today? 

From here on, generalization is difficult because 
of the wide variation in personalities of different 
battle group leaders. A few with unusual percep- 
tion and those with a touch of genius, perhaps, 
will have noticed this problem, explored it thor- 
oughly and analytically, and developed a work- 
able solution within their units. But for every 
one of these, there must be one or two or five or 
ten others who have confided to themselves, “I 
am just not getting through to my company 
commanders.” That is the warning flag. 


WHAT DO THE CAPTAINS TELL THE COLONEL? 


You can assemble your company commanders 
at battle group headquarters and tell them of your 
concern. You can encourage individual comment 
or discussion among the group. Or you can sum- 
mon the company commanders one at a time to 
your office, set him on the proverbial hot seat, 
and inquire in a searching tone, “Well, Captain, 
how are things going down in Company C?” The 
comment you can expect will be almost limitless, 
as your experience has probably already proved. 
But the soundness of comments so solicited and 
so received is another matter. Under such sur- 
roundings, scarcely one captain in a hundred will 
bare his soul to an officer three grades higher. 
He knows what his colonel wants to hear, and 
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though his conscience pains him, that is most 
likely what he is going to say. 

Visualize for a moment the personal interview 
I have suggested. The captain, seated in an over- 
stuffed chair in a large, well-lighted office with 
rugs on the floor, and facing a large desk, is con- 
fronted with some such innocuous question as, 
“How is everything, Captain?” Certainly at that 
moment everything is peachy. The colonel may 
even have served coffee. At any rate, the captain 
cannot hear his orderly room phone ringing; there 
is no one sitting outside the colonel’s door await- 
ing Article 15 action; there is no in-basket full of 
clothing forms, supply requisitions, training re- 
ports and other papers requiring his immediate 
attention. So, right at that moment, everything 
is just fine. 

Does this little soirée accomplish communica- 
tion upward? I doubt it. Nor did the meeting of 
the company commanders accomplish more. If 
the battle group commander really wants to know 
how things are going down in C Company, he will 
do well to barge into its orderly room unan- 
nounced and ask specific questions about some of 
the things he saw on his way there. It will help 
if he wears a smile instead of a scowl to indicate 
the existence of a helpful rather than a critical 
attitude. After the colonel takes a seat in the 
captain’s office and asks, ‘How are things going?” 
the captain does not dare hazard the generality 
that everything is going fine, for fear of what the 
colonel might have seen in the company area on 
his way to the captain’s office. Here is the be- 
beginning of rapport. That is, if the colonel is 
big enough to step down from the heights of his 
battle group headquarters holy of holies and go 
more than halfway, both physically and spiritu- 
ally, toward bridging the rank gap. 


ISOLATED ON THE SUMMIT 


So far as most captains are concerned, The 
Colonel is a formidable personage, which is as it 
should be. When an officer has spent the most 
energetic and productive twenty-odd years of his 
life gaining military experience and refining his 
leadership skills, he can rightly expect deference 
and respect from juniors. And usually, the more 
junior, the greater deference. Senior commanders 
therefore must guard continually against allow- 
ing their seniority to isolate them from the ebb 
and flow of both personal and official communica- 
tion between themselves and their subordinate 
leaders. This sounds simple enough, but we still 
have too many commanders who see and hear only 
what their staffs want them to see and hear. 

Granted that demands by division headquarters 
place a tremendous administrative burden on the 
battle group commander. Nonetheless, he must 
avoid being drawn out of touch with the pulse of 





his own major elements. A smooth-working bat- 
tle group staff can minimize this problem. If 
properly supervised they should be able to act as 
an effective go-between. But what is the problem 
here? It is this: no one has ever fought a battle 
group! It came into its own well after the Korean 
war. This means that no one can say what will 
be the battle group staff’s real function in combat. 
We can only surmise. Lacking experience under 
fire, it is not uncommon to find as many ideas 
about how one should work a battle group staff 
as there are members of that staff. Not knowing 
the specific activities for which they should now 
be training, there is much lost motion as each 
member of the staff attempts to carry out what 
he thinks his role should be. 

The welter of differing theoretical approaches 
to the functions of the battle group implants a 
somewhat confusing picture in the mind of our 
company commander. He looks to a group of field- 
grade officers whom he respects, to one of whose 
jobs he can soon aspire. Desperately he tries to 
please every one, feeling that each in his own 
way reflects the feelings and desires of the battle 
group commander. Since the staff members are 
nearer his own grade, the captain feels somewhat 
more at ease with them when discussing his com- 
pany’s problems. It is all-important therefore 
that the battle group commander’s staff be able 
to project a coordinate picture to the company 
commander. This is feasible only when the battle 
group commander himself takes the pains to co- 
ordinate the activities of his staff through his 
deputy or executive officer. 

This is where the battle group commander can 
have the most far-reaching and lasting impact 
on the affairs of the battle group—in the formula- 
tion of policy and a sound concept of operations. 
These must reflect the attitude, the manner, and 
the character of the Old Man, and must be drilled 
into every staff and company officer at every op- 
portunity, until each becomes the colonel’s alter 
ego who walks like him, uses his mannerisms, and 
can speak the CO’s mind on almost any subject. 
This is the acme of rapport, and is the clearest 
evidence that the communication channels are 
open and that mutual respect and understanding 
exist among all units. 


EXPLOIT THE AGGRESSIVE STAFFERS 


Since our battle group’s organization denies 
command positions to lieutenant colonels and 
majors, the alternative is to make maximum use 
of officers in these grades in developing battle 
group policy. Historically, junior field-grade offi- 
cers have been renowned for being outspoken and 
also for belonging to the where-angels-fear-to- 


tread cult. Having graduated from company 


grades and with visions of senior field rank, tra- 
ditionally this group of officers has been candid, 
aggressive, and sometimes too opinionated for 
their own good. Notwithstanding these charac- 
teristics, traditionally this particular age group 
has made its presence felt through bold sugges- 
tions and progressive ideas. So, since the majors 
will have recently commanded companies, and 
since the lieutenant colonels more than likely 
have the colonel’s ear, maximum exploitation of 
these field-grade talents should help bridge the 
rank gap between the battle group commander 
and company commander. 

Today’s company officers spend longer time-in- 
grade than did their predecessors during the war 
years. By and large, they are well educated and 
intelligent. Modern education being what it is, 
these young men come mostly from West Point 
and the universities, probably with a broader out- 
look on life than many of their predecessors. They 
are less mechanical and more human than most 
earlier crops of newly commissioned officers. Time 
will tell whether this is good or bad for the Army. 
Truth is, they are different, and they deserve the 
highest type of leadership we can give them. Since 
optimum leadership can be achieved only through 
the aid of effective communication—person-to- 
person understanding—we must spare no means 
to insure that internal communications conveying 
exchanges of ideas are what we intend them to be. 

General Patton advised all commanders to keep 
themselves informed regarding the disposition of 
troop units two levels down. He meant that a bat- 
talion commander should know the dispositions 
of all his platoons, and a regimental commander 
the whereabouts of all his companies, and so on. 
The soundness of this advice cannot be questioned, 
as applied to the tactical organization of Army 
forces during World War I, where battalion com- 
manders concentrated on the whereabouts of nine 
rifle platoons and a few heavy weapons, and regi- 
mental commanders were following the activities 
of from nine to 12 companies. It remains to be 
seen whether, in the future, a battle group com- 
mander can successfully keep track of 20 to 25 
platoons in five companies, plus all the other 
organic elements two levels down, including sup- 
porting armor and heavy weapons. Certainly it 
will tax the capability of his signal communica- 
tions as well as his administrative communica- 
tions. This alone doubles or triples the need for 
establishing rapport within his chain of command 
while training during peacetime. 

I trust that what I have said brings into focus 
for battle group commanders one of the nagging 
problems which daily confront their company 
commanders, and which they might be able to 
minimize by a grass-roots look at the atmosphere 
in their own units. 
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SEOUL, KOREA 

ATUSAS first joined the U. S. Army in August 

1950, when U. S. replacements were lacking 
to man the heavily-pressed two-battalion regi- 
ment the U. S. sent into Korea from Japan. These 
Korean recruits were filtered into U. S. units on 
a ratio of 100 for each front-line company and 
75 for each artillery battery. The project was 
designated Korean Augmentation to the United 
States Army, or KATUSA. 

The practice has continued since the armistice, 
when it was decided that the ROK Army needed 
assistance in training specialists. While this was 
the stated mission of the program, currently it 
has become a means of bolstering the total per- 
sonnel in U.S. units caused by decreased strength 
of American troops assigned to the Korea area. 
This has been done to such an extent that it has 
brought concern to Army leaders and to some 
members of Congress. 


GETTING THROUGH TO THE KATUSA 


Today, although our troop commanders have 
nothing against the use of Katusas, they are 
pleased at the recently announced prospects of 
reducing the number attached to their units. 
More than 3,000 Katusas are in the 1st Cavalry 
Division which defends the free military zone 
area and another 3,000 are with the 7th Infan- 
try Division, which is right behind it. 
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An American gunner and a 
Korean assistant make up this 
9th Cavalry machine-gun crew 


In using Katusas, the language barrier is the 
greatest difficulty. One officer summarized it in 
this way: “When you want to tell a rifleman in a 
squad, or someone on an artillery piece to get 
going in a hurry, you don’t want to stop and use 
pidgin English on him, or think about how you 
translate it into Korean even if you could—and 
few of us can. This puts us on a sort of push, pat, 
pull, and point hand signal basis, which not only 
takes us away from where we ought to be, but is 
slower than we want to be if we have to fire.” 

Americans generally agree that Katusas are 
good soldiers and excellent fighters. They do not 
shirk their duties, and most are moderately apt 
mechanically. Generally they do not display the 
capacity for ultimate leadership of Americans, 
but this is not considered serious. Some are ex- 
cellent leaders. There is no pilfering or looting 
by Katusas, which cannot be said for some of 
their civilian countrymen. 

In general, the Katusas are distributed through- 
out American units in relation to the simplicity 
of the weapons or equipment being used—or 
rather, in relation to how simple the operation 
is to explain. Since today’s simplest weapon is 
the rifle, the higher percentage of Katusas is 
found in rifle squads. Some squads have three 
Americans and eight Katusas. Recently the 
average has run about five Americans and six 





about the Katusas? 


Much has been said and written about the wisdom of assigning Koreans 
to U. S. Army units, but little has been heard about its operation 
and what the problems are. Here’s the background and some answers. 


CHARLES S. STEVENSON 


Most Katusas are assigned to rifle companies of the 7th Infantry and 1st Cavalry divisions. In this picture 
of a platoon of riflemen of the 7th Division most of the visible faces are Korean 
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Katusas to a squad. Few American officers or 
soldiers like this. 


MILITARY TERMS CONFUSE 


“Tt isn’t that they lack mechanical skill,” said 
one officer. “It’s just hard to explain such terms 
as recoil, actuation, emplacement, exposures, and 
other military terms in another language. It’s 
like an American with a broken 100-volt electric 
razor trying to get it repaired in a country where 
he doesn’t know the language and the voltage is 
220. Don’t misjudge the Katusas. There are 
places where we can use them and even need 
them badly.” 

The two divisions in Korea are operating on 
what is called a manning level which gives them 
a strength less than that specified by tables of 
organization and equipment. To insure combat 
effectiveness, it is necessary to fill up the fighting 
jobs and let shortages remain in less critical 
places. If more Americans could be assigned to 
the 1st Cavalry and 7th Infantry Divisions, the 
commanders would remove the Katusas from the 
real fighting missions which require the use of 
rifles, machine guns, artillery pieces, electronic 
devices, and fill their squads with English-speak- 
ing soldiers. Then the Katusas could work where 
the language barrier is not so serious. They could 
help occasionally at scouting, interviewing the oc- 
casional North Korean picked up, in maintenance, 
repair, or logistical support. It is argued that 
this would not prevent the Katusas from learning 
technical specialties and would allow the poten- 
tiality of combat troops to be improved more than 
statistically. Constant care is being taken now 
to assure that every American soldier who can 
possibly be spared for a combat spot is in one, 
but the uneasy ratio still generally prevails of 
three Americans to one Katusa on an over-all 
average. 


THEY BECOME U. S. TROOPS 


All Korean soldiers assigned to American troop 
units come with a military occupation specialty 
given by the ROK Army (they can change it later 
if they wish). Their selection to join the Ameri- 
cans is made by an ROK formula of standards. 
Although the ROK Army needs all the good men 
it can possibly get, the soldier sent to the U. S. 
unit is considered at least equal to the average 
found in the ROK divisions. Their educational 
background is reflected in this scale: college grad- 
uate, 7.3 per cent; high-school graduate, 27.9 per 
cent; ninth grade, 21.7 per cent; sixth grade, 38.6 
per cent; illiterate, 4.5 per cent. 

The Katusa is immediately absorbed into the 
American Way of Soldiering. Although he has 
had three months of basic training in his own 
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army, he undergoes it again with the Americans 
along with two weeks of English. He wears the 
same uniform as the Americans, eats the same 
food, and sleeps next to them in barracks. Mean- 
while, his orientation continues, including the 
proper use of facilities, the history of the divi- 
sion, and other subjects. He is advised that day- 
rooms and service clubs are open to him. Monthly 
he gets what is called a Katusa ration. This in- 
cludes candy bars, gum, cigarettes, shaving 
cream, razor blades, and a few other things. In 
view of the ROK Army’s rates of pay, the value 
of these extras is obvious: private, $1.11, private 
first class, $1.83, corporal, $2.21, staff sergeant, 
$6.15, sergeant first class, $54.17, master ser- 
geant, $55.51. 


NOT EVERYTHING IS THE SAME 


Payment is in Korean money, not in the mili- 
tary payment certificates (scrip) given to Ameri- 
cans. Consequently, the Katusas cannot purchase 
anything in our post exchanges. They can attend 
noncommissioned officers’ and open messes and 
snack bars only as guests of American personnel, 
and this is done frequently. While they are ad- 
mitted to American movies free, they can enter 
only after all American troops wishing to see the 
show are seated. 

When sick or injured, the Katusa is treated in 
his unit; upon request, he can be evacuated to 
the ROK Army’s 5th Field Hospital. 

At first Katusas participate somewhat shyly in 
athletics. They are a little short on coordination 
but make good cross-country, soccer and wres- 
tling athletes, although they prefer baseball and 
basketball. 

A Republic of Korea Army chaplain, attached 
to Eighth Army headquarters, conducts religious 
services for Katusas. Weekday services are held 
in the various units in connection with character 
guidance lectures. 

There is no discrimination in assignments. 
Katusas can be seen policing barracks and at 
other fatigue duty when their turn comes. By 
U. S. Army policy, they are to be as fully inte- 
grated as possible. They might just as well be 
boys from Whittier, California, or White Plains, 
New York. 


ADMINISTRATION AND DISCIPLINE 


Both U. 8S. Divisions have attached to them a 
group of KATUSA officers and noncommissioned 
officers who do the paperwork for Korean troops. 
Attached to each battle group or comparable unit 
is a KATUSA liaison officer—usually a captain— 
who handles the administrative chores on this 
level. In turn, each company has a KATUSA first 
sergeant who is in charge of administration. This 
last is indeed a choice job because practically all 





An American sergeant watches an American-Korean 
mortar crew assemble its weapon 


the problems between any Katusas and a U. S. 
company officer go through him. A Korean top- 
kick wields a lot of power, not only in the unit 
itself but in nearby villages and in other native 
contacts. 

There are few disciplinary problems among Ka- 
tusas. It is considered an honor and a privilege 
to be part of the U. S. forces, and few Koreans 
care to risk being sent back to their own Army. 
If an American officer doesn’t like a Katusa’s 
behavior, he calls in the Korean first sergeant 
who straightens things out. If this doesn’t do the 
job, the company commander has the right to 
reprimand the soldier. This failing, a request for 
termination goes from the company commander 
to Eighth Army, the only headquarters which can 
approve a transfer. Katusas are not subject to 
the U. S. Uniform Code of Military Justice, and 
can be tried only within the jurisdiction of the 
ROK Army. d 

In one or two instances, a Katusa may be a 
squad leader. As such, he would give fire direc- 
tion and tactical orders to the men of his squad. 
Other than this, no Katusa officer or noncommis- 
sioned officers orders or disciplines any American 
—not even the authoritative Katusa first sergeant. 


American officers have high praise for certain 
Katusas who have developed good combat and 
leadership skills. However, there are few of these 
in positions where they lead others. 

Most Katusas are well received among Ameri- 
can soldiers. They are good-humored, easy-going, 
and make friends easily. Differences arise gen- 
erally because of misunderstandings due to lan- 
guage differences. 

A Katusa serves 18 months with the U. S. Army 
but this time can be extended if the loss of the 
soldier will affect a high priority mission or an 
important operation within the division to which 
he is attached. Following termination of his 18 
months of service, the Katusa is put on a train 
and escorted to the ROK Army’s 2d Replacement 
Company at Yongdung-po. From then on, if the 
philosophy behind his integration is followed, he 
will be passing on to other Korean soldiers the 
things he learned as a member of KATUSA. 


THE KOREAN SERVICE CORPS 


In addition to the Katusas, the Americans use 
what is called the Korean Service Corps, a flex- 
ible, mobile unit organized to meet the labor 
requirements of the U. S. forces. The KSC trans- 
ports ammunition, rations, POL and other sup- 
plies across country from forward supply dumps 


to troops in front lines. They evacuate wounded 
from the front, and do jobs which the combat 
soldier ordinarily would have to do. Thus the 
soldier undergoing combat training is relieved 
of these logistical chores. 

The KSC is composed of six battalions each 
with four to five companies that vary in strength 
from 40 to 200 men, depending upon the mission. 
Total current strength of the KSC is approxi- 
mately 6,200. 

U. S. commanders exercise operational control 
over KSC units assigned to their areas. 

For their rugged duties, the KSC are paid 
slightly less than the Katusa. American officers 
consider their services one of the best buys our 
Army is getting. 

As for the value of Katusas to the U. S. Army 
in Korea, there is very general agreement that m 
many jobs they are most acceptable. 

For combat, however, field commanders prefer 
that their units be all-American, but they want 
some Katusas to help, particularly in problems 
of interpretation. Few would object, either, if 
Katusas were in maintenance, repair, or logisti- 
cal work. 

Top American commanders want the Katusas 
in their outfits in preference to cutting down their 
units’ strength. They realize that, even ham- 
pered by the language difference, Katusas cer- 
tainly are eager and qualified enough to fill the 
shortages in American soldiers. 
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SOUND OF FRANKLIN'S WHISTLE. 


that prove dear 


Capt. CARL M. GUELZO 


Webster’s most ponderous dictionary devotes ap- 
proximately three inches to definitions of economy; 
yet we soldiers have chiseled out several additional 
shades of meaning. Since economy is so much en- 
couraged while presenting a subtly different face to 
each who regards it, let’s examine these assorted 
ideas of frugality. 

Go-to-hell economy. There’s an economy drive on. 
Austerity is the watchword. Jobs or offices may be 
consolidated, vacancies may remain unfilled, a build- 
ing may be closed rather than repaired, weapons may 
not be modernized until next year, project goals may 
be lowered, the post may do without a new service 
club. All these mean economy of one type or another. 

This can be good or bad, depending on how wisely 
the austerity program is applied. Consolidation of 
positions or a judicious bit of doing without a frill 
or two (two post swimming pools instead of three) 
never caused any long-term, irreparable anguish. But 
too much of this thing can approach fiscal homicide 
when desirable projects are either bled to death or 
never begun. In all cases involving austerity, the 
effects on efficiency bear investigation lest the econo- 
mies achieved be cancelled by less obvious losses. 

Dirty-shirt economy. Your job is to allocate medical 
personnel to post hospitals. In an effort to conserve 
the very small pool of physicians, you decide to in- 
crease the ratio of patients to doctors. So each doctor 
now treats more patients. In effect you are ensuring 
that more work is done by the same number of people. 
If the patients require relatively little attention, the 
fact that each gets less attention hurts no one. The 
condition, however, is potentially dangerous, for now 
you have lost the flexibility to absorb emergency 
requirements. 

So office buildings get cleaned twice a week instead 
of five times. If you don’t mind dirty offices, this 
can hardly be deemed detrimental. But if a disaster 
strikes, such as a damaging rain, flood, or windstorm, 
or even a surprise command inspection, someone may 
find himself suffering from a most annoying bind. 

Cloudy-crystal-ball economy. One of the deepest 
sewers into which appropriations can be poured is 
the crash expenditure that is caused by a total lack 
of forethought and advance planning. 

Not everyone graduates from civilian or military 
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Beware of the soft sell that peddles economies 


school with honors in extrasensory perception. But 
people become so blinded by the golden glare of econ- 
omy that they voluntarily surrender their ability to 
meet emergencies and thereby invite trouble. This 
type always gets caught in such wringers as reducing 
a requisition for medicine by half just before an epi- 
demic breaks out. 

Other avenues of approach to panic programs in- 
clude starting big projects on ridiculously small budg- 
ets which soon have to be increased. Like building 
inadequately drained roads which result in high re- 
pair and maintenance costs, or dumping good money 
after bad. Projects which thus become too expensive 
to maintain on current budgets must either be aban- 
doned or more money must be spent to protect the 
initial investment. 

Who’s-kidding-who economy. A military Einstein 
comes up with an idea that will save untold man-hours 
if adopted Army-wide. What’s more, he’s got statis- 
tics to prove it, so his gem is adopted. There is a 
cash award, much handshaking and flash-bulb pop- 
ping. But someone should have looked closer. 

A little prying reveals that the idea will save about 
five minutes in the time of an astronomically large 
number of workers. Totaled up, the individual five- 
minute savings are striking, but they never seem to 
result in manpower reductions or lowered budget re- 
quests. The reason should be obvious: the per-person 
saving is too small to be significant. Chances are, 
those five minutes saved by each worker are spent in 
relaxation rather than on more production. The bene- 
fits of the new idea are thus too diffuse to comprise 
any real saving. 

I do not mean to condemn ideas that increase work 
simplification, method improvement, or mechaniza- 
tion. The danger here is not the acceptance of a bad 
idea, but in not looking carefully enough at the good 
ones to determine whether you are buying solid sub- 
stance or statistical shadow. 

Here are some conclusions I have drawn from all 
this: 

Economy, no matter how any one defines it, is just 
as much a function of planning as is efficiency. The 
better the planning, the greater the efficiency—and 
the better we plan our efforts at economy, the more 
benefit we can expect to accrue. 

Occasionally an increase in expenditures by one 
unit or agency is necessary to achieve efficiences else- 





The Convair F-106 sets record 
as world’s fastest jet aircraft... 


powered by a Pratt & Whitney Aircraft J-75 jet engine 


At Edwards Air Force Base on December 1, 1959, 
the F-106 all-weather interceptor roared to a new 
world speed record of 1,525.95 miles per hour. 
Flying a straightaway course at an altitude of 
40,000 feet, it bettered the previous official world 
mark by 122 miles per hour. 

On March | this year, the Air Force F-106 also 
demonstrated that it has low-level striking power. 
At elevations of 50 to 300 feet, under most adverse 
conditions, the F-106 averaged 700 miles an hour 
in a 300-mile flight from Edwards Air Force Base. 


Pratt & Whitney Aircraft’s J-75 jet engine pow- 
ers the F-106. With this same engine, Republic’s 
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Pratt & Whitney Aircraft J-57 and J-75 jet engines 
have held virtually every major flight record. 
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where. For example, the Army might open and main- 
tain a small outport (resulting in increased expendi- 
tures for one agency) to save overland shipping costs 
for another (resulting in reduced transportation costs 
by the latter agency). Admittedly, such a degree of 
fiscal altruism which permits one office to absorb a 
loss for another’s gain is difficult to find; but it’s 
probably the only time the Golden Rule will ever 
enter budgetary philosophy. 

Not all economy can be justified on fiscal grounds 
alone. The trouble is that money lends itself so well 
to statistical treatment. On the other hand, efficiency, 
morale, performance quality, and job satisfaction are 
hellishly difficult to define in anything except general- 
ities. Those enterprising budgeteers who shed hot, 
bitter tears at the electronic computers which have 
failed to pour satisfying large sums back into the 
treasury probably do so because the savings in time 
and the improved quality of decision-making cannot 
be measured precisely in dollar signs. 

Economy is rarely achieved without some sacrifice. 


MARCHING FORTH TO WHAT WAR? 


The only two types of painless economy we have men- 
tioned are those which involve declining to strive 
for what is out of reach anyway or the adoption of 
improvements. 

In all others, these are going to be hurt: those 
who, under an austerity program, must do without; 
those who must turn out more work with the same or 
less help; those who get the short end of the bad- 
planning stick; and those who practice false 
frugality. 

The mere citation of “economy” as justification or 
defense should be so suspect as to cause red lights 
to flash and bells to ring wherever and whenever it 
appears. What’s more important is the type of econ- 
omy the proponent has in mind: shadow or substance. 

All of which only proves the wisdom of the old say- 
ing that you get only what you pay for—after care- 
ful examination and close-lipped haggling. Caveat 
emptor should be the watchword. This old and bat- 
tered Latin law can be freely translated as: “If you 
don’t watch out, you'll get took!” 


Reservists need imaginative training that 


will fit them for the next war, not the one before last 


Capt. JOHN GALLAGHER 


The other night while our platoon of reserve officers 
was marching I got to thinking. There were about 60 
of us, ranging from warrant officer to lieutenant col- 
onel, more of the latter than the former, none of us 
infantrymen. We marched for about 15 minutes. For 
easy reckoning let’s say our average pay for the two- 
hour drill is $20. That comes to about $2.50 per man 
per 15 minutes. Or, to figure it another way, the Gov- 
ernment spent $150 in having us put on that march. 

you call that nationai preparedness? 

After the march we filed slowly into the armory. I 
say “slowly” because most of us are on the bleak side 
of forty. If we can spend 15 minutes marching, why 
hurry? 

Once inside, we filed into classrooms. There we 
were taught various aspects of war—World War II, 
the Korean war—with little, if any, mention of what 
the next war might be like. This is not to say lessons 
can’t be gleaned from previous wars, but should we 
not be concerned more with what might happen than 
what has? 

We have training films, too. It’s interesting to see 
some actor, today a TV star, who yesterday was 
merely a make-believe corporal in a combat uniform. 
But training? Occasionally we see an up-to-date film 
that shows new techniques, new equipment—but only 
occasionally. While recruits can learn much from 
some of the old films, particularly those dealing with 
basic subjects like PRI, sanitation, and the like, it is 
pointless to subject veterans to repetitions of these 
films and subjects. Especially ‘‘Land Mines and Booby 
Traps!” 

So after two hours we go home. 
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At home there’s extension courses. Two years ago 
we were required to complete 30 hours. Last year it 
was 80. This year it might be raised to 180. In these 
extension courses, though we haven’t been advised of- 
ficially, there’s no point in trying to acquire knowl- 
edge, time being what it is, each day continuing to 
have only 24 hours. Just answers to questions will do. 

You mail off the answers to the school and the 
school mails back your grade. Then you mail some 
more, and more, and pretty soon—if you can arrange 
to forget your family two or three evenings a week- 
you'll be ready for next week’s challenge. 

One good thing about extension courses: they’ll 
make a reservist’s family so hard to live with, he’ll be 
glad to get away to the next war! Another is the fact 
that the person doing an individual course is to re- 
ceive ‘“‘No Unauthorized Assistance.”’ It says so right 
on the first page of the exam. Some fellows I know 
take no time at all to ‘“authorize’’ anyéne who might 
be able to give them assistance. 

I wonder if the Russians or Red Chinese play at re- 
serve training as we do? I wonder what their high 
command thinks about extension courses? This is not 
to say we should model our efforts_after theirs, and 
for all I know, maybe they do have extension courses. 
Whether they do or not, I can tell you this: I have 
yet to hear one of our officers say one kind word about 
extension courses. Such a unanimity of opinion is sel- 
dom encountered. 

Then there’s the matter of weapons. In conjunction 
with last year’s summer camp field problem, field- 
grade officers were issued .45 pistols, company officers 
got carbines. We assumed we’d turn them in when 
summer camp ended. This was an assumption that, in 
retrospect, must be labeled ‘‘rash.” We must have 





The elements of guidance and control: 


Data Acquisition and Application 
Subsystems —!1BM has proven ca- 
pabilities to provide real-time 
man-to-machine and machine-to- 
machine elements of weapon guid- 
ance systems. In addition to the 
Bombing-Navigation system with 
its visual displays in the B-52, IBM 
also provides interface devices to 
apply this system to air-launched 
missile guidance. Federal Systems 
Division experience in air-based 
and ground-based guidance sys- 


tems is proven in operation, 


Data Communications Subsystems 
—The SAGE data processing sys- 
tem, heart of America’s air defense 
network, embodies advanced com- 
munications devices and tech- 
niques required to filter and direct 
an enormous flow of data. Designed 
and built by the Federal Systems 
Division, the AN/FSQ-7, an ad- 
vanced system in operation, em- 
bodies processing and communica- 
tions power to direct defense 
operations as well as to guide mis- 
siles from remote sites. 


Data Processing and Control Sub- 
systems—Now in development, the 
Advanced Bombing-Navigation and 
Missile Guidance system is another 
example of IBM's ‘‘closed-loop”’ 
system capability. This system sat- 
isfies the operating requirements 
of high-speed, long-range weapon 
systems. Compact, reliable equip- 
ment such as this and Federal 
Systems Division's computer for the 
Titan missile guidance system are 
the result of IBM's vast background 
in data processing and control. 
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looked so good with them, what with no toes shot off, 
it was decided we should have them with us every 
meeting—-while marching, while in class, up and down 
the armory corridors, in the latrine—everywhere. A 
veritable group of Paladins in khaki. When most of 
us were first issued rifles, FDR was President. That's 
been a long, long time ago, and maybe we might forget 
how to do the manual of arms, or how to stand in 
ranks and be inspected, or how to thread a patch into 
the ramrod slot, or what end the patch goes in. But 
we do these things so often now there’s no chance to 
forget. It’s disconcerting, to say the least, to realize 
that in the Army’s eyes you’re nothing but a youthful 
gray-haired, lines-in-the-face trainee. 

From Washington to Eisenhower, our Presidents 
have affirmed that in time of emergency the citizen- 
the reserve components soldier—forms the 
bulk of our country’s forces. 

This being so, I would like to offer some sugges- 
tions for improving the reservist’s training and 
through it his eventual contribution to our nation’s 
defense. 


soldier 


Except for basics, cut out the accent on marching. 
Once you've learned how, you never forget. Any rust 
that accumulates can be rubbed off in the first couple 
of days after hostilities begin. If they don’t begin, 
fine. Look at all the time and money you've saved! 
Besides, we’re not going to win a war by marching. 

Scrap the current concept of class work. Substitute 
an imaginative, continuing exercise (CPX) based on 
what we'll do in the next war. Divide this exercise 
between “limited war” and ‘total war.’’ In addition 
to maps and sandtables, when possible employ physi- 


cal participation in simulated conditions. Stress 
realism. Assign to each unit an intelligence group, 
one which keeps up to date with as much official 
information as feasible from the Department of De- 
fense regarding the potential enemy or enemies. This 
intelligence group would then relay their information 
to those participating in the exercise who in turn 
would introduce it into the problem. Every man 
should know what he would do, no matter the sit- 
uation. If he did know, then we’d have a true ready 
reserve. 

Another point regarding this readiness. Let the in- 
specting officers concern themselves not with whether 
a soldier knows his MOS or General Order No. 1, un- 
less than soldier is a basic, or a recruit. Even then, and 
from his first day of service, every man should know 
what his mission would be in time of emergency—and 
inspectors should try to ascertain that he does. 

Training films can be wonderful. For too long now 
we have been lax (possibly because of budgetary limi- 
tations) in revamping this aspect of training. Films 
should be brought up to date—the sooner the better- 
and the old ones filed away as mementos of once upon 
a time. 

Drop extension courses. They’re a complete waste 
of time—to the Army and to the reservist. 

Except for familiarization firing, or for basics, 
keep the .45s and carbines locked in the armory. 

With the nation depending so much on the re- 
servist—in case he’s needed—is it not the duty of all 
of us to see that he is ready? Let’s resolve that his 
weekly 120 minutes mean something—something of 
vital importance, something more precious than time. 


PAPERWORK PUSHERS. A modest proposal for the reduction of administrative 
paperwork by elimination and consolidation 


Capt. RICHARD M. MEYER 


If our Army is to be truly prepared for combat, then 
our daily handling of administration and logistics 
must be the same in peacetime as it would be in 
Today, too many units use administrative 
systems that work only in garrison. I have a system 
that I believe can be used both in garrison and on 
the battlefield. (When I say battle group I will also 
mean battalion, and company will also mean battery.) 

Having heard staff people say that a staff exists 
only to administer subordinate units, not to create 
additional paperwork for them, I take them at their 
word. Company commanders, most of whom abhor 
paperwork, know there are many details that can be 
more easily handled by the battle group staff, thus 
lessening the chores of people in lower units. 

For example, many reports can be avoided if, be- 
fore calling on companies, staff people would first 
consult records in their own sections. 

Unit funds of two or more companies of a battle 
group can be combined into a consolidated unit fund 
account. The custodian (usually the exec or the ad- 


combat. 
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jutant) would be designated by the commander. There 
would be no need for a separate council to control 
unit funds. The custodian, directed by the council, 
would only have to receive, disburse, and account for 
all money and property pertaining to unit funds. 
Where unit funds are so consolidated, the money, 
property and identity of each fund can be segregated 
within the consolidated account (AR 230-21). The 
consolidated fund custodian can hand-receipt for fund 
property to the battle group commander or his exec- 
utive. This system eliminates separate accounting by 
each unit, insures one accurate fund account, and 
abolishes another administrative detail. 

Why can’t court-martial charges and accompanying 
statements be prepared by one of S1’s clerks, rather 
than in the company? This would eliminate errors, 
insure consistency in the language of charges and 
specifications, and require the least effort on the part 
of the company commander. When charge sheets and 
statements are prepared in the S1 section, the adju- 
tant is better able to handle court-martial records. 
When the draft of charges and specifications comes 
from a company commander, along with statements, 
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The recent demonstration of multi-purpose 
test equipment (MPTE), developed by 
RCA under a series of Army Ordnance con- 
tracts, highlights a new dimension in auto- 
mated multi-use systems support and culmi- 
nates a long-term RCA effort in this field. 
This General Evaluation Equipment is an 
automated, transistorized, dynamic check- 
out system. It contains a completely modu- 
larized array of electronic and mechanical 
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the adjutant first analyzes all documents to determine 
if the evidence is sufficient. This would preclude the 
preparation of charges that lack adequate proof. 

We can eliminate the daily status report (DSR) 
that presently is submitted by companies to the next 
higher headquarters immediately after morning drill 
call. The personnel daily summary (PDS), required 
in combat as of 1800 hours daily, would provide the 
garrison commander with more detailed information 
and thus assure the correctness of the report when 
units are in the field. The purpose of the DSR is to 
let the higher commander know the number of men 
present for training as of morning drill call. With 
men going to and returning from extra details, sick 
call, and so on, the company commander can’t be sure 
his report is accurate for more than an hour. Most 
company commanders retain a copy of the DSR, and 
throughout the day are continually changing the fig- 
ures. If these day-end figures were furnished on the 
PDS report, the battle group commander could know 
exactly how many men in each unit were present for 
training that day. 

During combat, morning reports are usually pre- 
pared by the personnel section from data obtained 
from company feeder reports. Currently, some units 
use this system by having their clerks work in the 
personnel section. After morning reports are pre- 
pared, they are signed by the personnel officer and 
the company’s copy is retained by the company clerk 
in the personnel section. Thus, direct and continuous 
liaison between company clerks and first sergeants 
insures accurate morning reports. 

All correspondence files should be drastically re- 
duced in companies, or even eliminated. The S1 sec- 
tion can maintain one central file of ARs, circulars, 
daily bulletins and other directives. Only papers that 
require action by company commanders need be for- 
warded. After the company commander has read and 
initialed the document, he can return it to the ser- 
geant major for filing. Current directives require that 
certain documents be on hand within companies. A 
reevaluation of these requirements would enable com- 
panies to dispense with documents that are seldom 
consulted. 

S1 should also have several files containing all blank 
forms, guides and regulations needed by people like 
investigating officers, inventory officers, trial counsels, 
and members of board. When handed to the inter- 
ested officer, such a file has all the information, cen- 
trally organized, that he will need. 

Training records and reports can be abolished in 
companies and consolidated in the S3 section. The 
posting of individual training records by companies 
is a nuisance and time-consuming. Their value is 
doubtful because very few make-up periods are ever 
scheduled. The records in S3 could be reduced to a 
listing of only essential training subjects. If all per- 
sonal and unit training records are kept by S3, make- 
up periods for the entire outfit then would mean more. 
This keeping of training records by S3 is simplified 
by taking the information from each soldier’s status 
for training from the personnel daily summary report. 

If S3 kept a complete set of training literature and 
lesson plans, it would eliminate the storage of seldom- 
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used manuals by companies. Companies need retain 
only those required for daily use. To help companies 
prepare weekly training schedules, the S3 section, 
well in advance, would forward a draft training 
schedule listing suggestions. This will allow the com- 
pany commander time to change his schedule before 
he issues it. 


$2 can lighten a company’s paperwork load by filing 
the maximum amount of classified matter in his sec- 
tion. Companies need only such classified matter as 
is necessary in combat. 

Ration requests are no longer needed, because the 
division quartermaster can distribute food directly to 
battle groups or battalions, based on strength figures 
furnished by companies and batteries to division. 
When a company is attached or detached, redistribu- 
tion of rations is better handled by division. Elimina- 
tion of ration requests enables mess sergeants to more 
actively supervise the preparation and serving of 
meals. Mess records can be consolidated by the ser- 
geant who handles ration breakdown, rather than by 
the mess sergeant. 

Supply records are needed only in the S4 section. 
All the equipment authorized a company can be hand- 
receipted directly to S4 by the user. S4 can also main- 
tain all personal clothing records. His work can be 
eased by placing unit supply sergeants in the S4 sec- 
tion. Properly supervised, the new supply system, 
currently in use in varying degrees of completeness, 
requires a company commander to sign only for his 
personal combat gear. Normally, a unit’s station 
property is hand-receipted to the executive officer, 
because usually he stays behind to clear station prop- 
erty when the unit moves. While this system keeps 
the company commander out of the supply record 
business, he is still charged with maintaining and 
safeguarding all Government property in his outfit. 
In fact, this practice better enables him to carry on 
his maintenance responsibilities. Turn-in and pick-up 
of laundry also should be done by the S4 section. 

There are two reasons why many outfits hoard. One 
is that if it runs short of an article at some future 
time, it must requisition for it and perhaps wait a 
week or two. The second reason is the possibility of 
trading one article in the future for another that is 
more desirable and obtainable quickly through the 
supply system. This hoarding and swapping game 
should be abolished. An informal request to S4 or 
the maintenance section should turn out all needed 
materials. 

A headquarters that requisitions ahead of time, 
based on past experience of usage, is well ahead of 
the game. Such people see the need will arise for 
certain spare parts, and they maintain stocks to meet 
sudden demands. Such a system drastically reduces 
hoarding and swapping by lower units. 

In order to keep administration running smoothly, 
many sergeant majors hold weekly first sergeants’ 
call. Here information on new policies is passed on 
and suggestions received for lightening the adminis- 
trative load of companies. These meetings are also 
attended by the S4 sergeant, the personnel sergeant 
major, those sergeants in charge of operations, intel- 
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meets the most advanced missile and space vehicie requirements 


AiResearch has developed a single system 
package for missiles and space vehicles 
to meet increasing accessory power and 
cooling load requirements in the face of 
decreasing size and weight allowances. 
This integrated accessory power and 
cooling system supplies hydraulic power 
for actuating systems, 3200 or 400 cycle 
three-phase electric power for guidance 
and control, and at the same time pro- 
vides cooling both for the APU 
and all electronic equipment 
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operating in the missile or space vehicle. 
The cooling system in the example 
shown here uses liquid ammonia as the 
expendable evaporant, and each heat load 
area has a separate temperature control 
valve. Alternator and controls, turbine 
assembly and APU liquid propellant fuel 
tank are patterned after operationally 

proven components. 
World leader in the design and manu- 
facture of cooling and accessory 
power systems, AiResearch has 


delivered more missile APUs than any 
other company, and is the leader in 
advanced electronic cooling systems for 
aircraft, missiles and spacecraft. 

AiResearch design and manufacturing 
experience in these two fields includes: 
liquid and solid propellant APUs; hydrau- 
lic and hot gas actuators and control 
systems; 3200 and 400 cycle alternators; 
cold plates; expendable and closed cycle 
gas and liquid cooling systems; cryogenic 
cooling systems, 
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ligence, communications and maintenance, and any 
other persons concerned with administration. 

Company administration can be cut to the bone by 
keeping only the company punishment book, the duty 
roster, the unit SOP, and the PDS report. And why 
do these have to be prepared on a typewriter? 

The unit clerk, working in the personnel section, 
can maintain records of all personnel assigned to his 
company, and can assist anyone needing help with 
administrative matters. 

If we adopt the proposals I have detailed, we can 
turn in all company typewriters, in and out baskets, 
and file cabinets. Correspondence baskets are crutches, 
anyway. A paper requiring action can be placed on a 
person’s desk, acted on, and then forwarded or de- 
stroyed. Too many papers (even some that require 
action) are left reposing in baskets. Would a com- 
pany carry file cabinets into battle? Certainly not! 
Then why have them in garrison? Filing of daily bul- 
letins, ARs, circulars and other directives in a com- 
pany is a waste of time. One copy in the sergeant 


SHAPE UP THE CAP, FIELD. 


except at inspections 


Lt. JOHN R. FISKE 


Our field cap is fast finding its way into the 
classification “for inspection only.” 

This cap is meant to be worn with the class D 
uniform except when the work is such as to require 
the fatigue cap. Now the field cap has moved aside 
(through local directives rather than Army policy) 
to make way for the commercial version obtainable 
at the PX and similar outlets. 

This commercial counterpart, or “blocked cap,” is 
known by several trade names. Manufacturers’ ad- 
vertisements certify that their product keeps its 
shape and snappy appearance despite all strains and 
pressures. The advocates of the snappy lid insist that 
no directive forces the soldier to buy the commercial 
job. But pity the lad who is brash enough to wear his 
issue cap. His judgment is quickly challenged by his 
first sergeant or platoon sergeant. 

It seems unfair to force a soldier to purchase an 
article for which the Government issues an equal. 
Recently I had occasion to plan the training schedule 
for an expected batch of trainees. Repeatedly I was 
reminded to allow them time after arrival to purchase 
blocked caps at the PX. It was pointed out that we 
couldn’t afford to let the new men wear their issued 
caps. Some brass might see them and suspect us of 
undermining the current policy of ‘everyone will wear 
a PX-type blocked cap.’’ The cadre that took the 
trainees to the PX during their initial orientation 
were instructed to make certain that the blocked cap 
was among other essentials they bought. 

If a soldier questions the requirement to purchase, 
he is told he doesn’t have to buy one, but for his best 
interests, it would be advisable. As one cadre sergeant 
remarked, “After all, the policy calls for a blocked 
cap, so rather than blocking your own field cap with 
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major’s office is always available, and his files are 
perhaps better organized. 

Unit SOPs were never intended to accumulate. Any 
that include matters covered in a directive or SOP 
from higher headquarters can be thrown out. 

I can hear someone saying that when a company 
commander loses his administrative files he loses con- 
trol of his unit. My proposals are meant to return 
to him his command responsibility which he must 
have to lead his outfit in combat. 

This should be the guide for running a company in 
garrison: Is this the way my outfit would fight? If 
records are required, they should be only those we 
need if we had to move out today. Away with time- 
consuming construction of bulletin boards, immense 
wall charts, and the like. The time and effort can be 
better used in training. 

I believe my proposals will work if commanders, 
first sergeants and staff people get together with a 
will. I think they can be carried out without increas- 
ing unit or staff personnel. Many of them will allow 
us to work more smoothly with fewer pencil-pushers. 


The issue field cap is seldom worn, rarely seen 


a newspaper or buying a plastic insert that costs 
about a dollar, keep your nose clean and don’t fight 
the system.” I’m sure his advice has been repeated 
many, many times. } 

If commanders and so-called “policy’”’ insist on 
blocked caps, why doesn’t the Army issue a plastic 
insert like the one currently sold by commercial sup- 
pliers? This would allow use of the issued field cap 
instead of having to buy those obtained from manu- 
facturers. QM people (who certainly know the cloth- 
ing business) point out that the commercial cap will 
not stand up when packed in a duffel bag. Issued 
plastic insert, after being unsnapped and removed, 
could be shoved lengthwise along the inside of the 
bag. It can be reinserted after the cap has been 
slightly dampened, and the cap will dry to a sharp 
blocked appearance. 

The issuance of a removable plastic insert would 
also allow the cap to be washed. The fact that the 
commercial counterpart cannot survive the rigors of 
Uncle Sam’s laundering service is offered as the 
reason for its not being issued. However, if “policy” 
insists on the blocked type, and my suggestion of 
issuing the plastic insert is not adopted, why doesn’t 
the Army contract with a manufactirer for these 
blocked caps that apparently are so overwhelmingly 
in demand? " 

Several factors seem too obvious to ignore. So 
far the Army hasn’t issued a “commercial type” cap. 
Only the issued model is being sold at QM clothing 
stores, which seems to indicate that only that type 
is meant to be worn. Maybe the Government makes 
and issues these caps (complete with earflaps) for 
use only at inspections. Our Army, always noted for 
its practical equipment and strict conformity to regu- 
lations, is issuing an article of uniform that goes 
unused. 
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BEECH “IMAGINUITY” IN 
Mees ile Mrgey andy 


Beech Army/Navy KDB-1: Versatility at low cost... 


Radio-controlled operational missile target of 
proven reliability for a wide range of needs 


Designed to meet advanced weapon systems training 
and evaluation requirements, the Beech KDB-1 has 
demonstrated its reliability in a wide variety of mis- 
sions. With a top speed of 345 mph and flight endur- 
ance of more than one hour, the KDB-1 has the versa- 
tility required to fulfill a wide range of missions in 
addition to those shown above. It can fly at altitudes 


in excess of 40,000 feet and can carry payloads of up 
to 200 pounds and up to 4 cubic feet. 

Already operational and simple to use, the KDB-1 
can be supplied rapidly to field commanders and can 
be operated by relatively unskilled people. All equip- 
ment and tools required for ground support are fully 
developed, available and ready for use. 


Seech fecagecce! Divesion 8 


BEECH AIRCRAFT CORPORATION @® WICHITA 1, KANSAS. 
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ARCTIC “SEEING EYE” 


A distance-measuring device 
which overcomes tricky atmos- 
pheric conditions which affect visi- 
bility in the Arctic has been de- 
veloped by Army scientists. Known 
as an attenuation meter, the de- 
vice uses two highly sensitive 
photoelectric circuits which meas- 
ure the length of the path between 
the observer and the horizon in 
which a selected point becomes in- 
visible due to the diffusion of light 
in the air. Lack of visibility, which 
in the Arctic is generally associated 
with ‘“white-out,” is an atmospheric 
condition in which there is a lack 
of contrast between the sky and the 
snow surface. The new meter re- 
quires 110 volts AC and works 
somewhat like an exposure meter 
used by photographers. One of its 
two photoelectric circuits measures 
the amount of light coming to the 
instrument from the distant hori- 
zon. The other circuit measures 
the brightness of the air path be- 
tween it and a black spot. Both 
values are registered on a meter. 
From these values, the distance at 
which the same black spot could 
not be seen by the eye can be 
calculated. 


COMMUNICATIONS TIMESAVER 


Through the use of a high-speed 
magnetic tape transmission system 
operating over standard telephone 
voice-type circuits, the Army has 
been able to do in one hour a com- 
munications job that formerly took 
13 hours. Developed by Collins Ra- 
dio Co., the new system is said to be 
the fastest in the world for the ex- 
change of data between electronic 
computer centers. Prototype equip- 
ment now is linking the U. S. Army 
Signal Supply Agency in Philadel- 
phia and the Lexington (Ky.) Sig- 
nal Depot, 500 miles distant. The 
Philadelphia agency is the national 
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inventory control point for the 
Army Signal supply system. Pre- 
viously, through the use of rela- 
tively fast punched-card data trans- 
mission, Lexington has required 
about 13 hours to report stocks on 
hand each day. With the new sys- 
tem, these data can be transmitted 
to Philadelphia in one hour. The 
new system uses two compact, 
fully-transistorized cabinet units at 
each end of the circuit. One cabi- 
net transfers computer memory 
data to magnetic tape and the other 
converts taped data into electronic 
signals suitable for transmission 
over telephone lines. The same 
equipment receives and transmits. 


YANKEE INGENUITY 


If you can build a better com- 
puter, the Army will beat a path- 
way to your door. That is what 
Lt. David N. Webster of the 26th 


Infantry (Yankee) Division, Mass- 
achusetts National Guard, learned 
when he designed a simple, yet 
effective, artillery fire-direction 
computer out of plywood, plastic, 
and paper. Called the Minuteman 
Fire Direction Computer, the new 
device converts into mathemati- 
cally exact firing data the visual 
target information supplied by a 
forward observer. Previously, it 
took a three-man team working 
with 80 pounds of plotting equip- 
ment about 10 minutes to put a 
gun on target. Lieutenant Webster’s 
device enables one man to do the 
job in less than a minute on a com- 
puter no larger nor heavier than 
a kitchen bread board. Basically, 
the computer is a replica of the 
artilleryman’s big plotting board 
with all calculations already built 
in. By plotting data received from 
a forward observer on the target 
grid with a few ordinary straight 
pins and moving a sliding plastic 
scale into position, the artillery- 
man can simply read off the fire 
command. The Minuteman will 
compute firing data for a full 360- 
degree circle and any trained sol- 
dier can learn to operate the device 
in minutes. 


FUEL CELLS FOR ARMY 


The Army has received an experi- 
mental model of General Electric’s 
Model AE-12 fuel cell power plant— 
a unit with no major moving parts 
but capable of producing 200 watts 


BEFORE AND AFTER 


There may come a day when it will be 


I e to crawl into a foxhole. 
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Recent experiments by Freedlander Research and Development Labs, Hawthorne, 
Calif., have been dealing with the use of urethane plastic foam which is sprayed 
into a foxhole by portable field units. The foam creates a waterproof and dirt- 


proof coating and can be colored for 





flage purp in addition to pro- 


tecting the foot soldier and his equipment, the material helps to strengthen side 


walls and provides a shock cushion. 





HOW TO SCRIBE 
A “PERFECT” CIRCLE 


IN OUTER SPACE 


Bell Telephone Laboratories guidance system achieves unprecedented 


accuracy in steering Tiros weather satellite into orbit 


Equipped with TV cameras, tape recorders, solar 
cells and antennas, the world’s most advanced 
weather satellite, the NASA Tiros I, had to be placed 
in a precisely circular orbit at a specified altitude to 
do its job well. 

The “shot” was a virtual bull’s-eye. The mean 
altitude was within one mile of that planned. And 
Two Bell Laboratories engineers, T. J. Grieser and D. R. Hagner, look 


over the second-stage section of the Air Force Thor-Able missile used 
to launch the NASA Tiros weather satellite. 


the deviation from this mean was less than % per 
cent, making it the most-nearly-perfect circular orbit 
ever achieved with a space vehicle by either the 
United States or Russia. 


The dependability and accuracy of Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories’ ground-controlled Command 
Guidance System have been proved before—in the 
successful tests of the Air Force Titan interconti- 
nental ballistic missile, and in last year’s Air Force 
Thor-Able re-entry test shots from which the first 
nose-cone recoveries were made at ICBM distance. 
Now, with Tiros, the system contributes to a dramat- 
ic non-military project. Other uses are in the offing. 


This achievement in precise guidance again illus- 
trates the versatility of Bell Laboratories’ research 
and development capabilities—directed primarily 
toward improving your Bell telephone service. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





of direct current for 14 hours. The 
power plant weighs only 30 pounds 
and can be transported by a soldier 
on his back to power portable radar 
systems. The new unit can take the 
place of a 55-pound engine genera- 
tor or 80 pounds of secondary bat- 
teries. Each of the 30 fuel cells 
in the power plant works on oxy- 
gen from the air and hydrogen 
produced as the cell’s fuel, a metal 
hydride, decomposes. Electricity is 
produced as the fuel is consumed. 
The unit requires just 72 pounds of 
fuel to provide full power at a re- 
mote site for one week. This is 
opposed to transporting almost half 
a ton of freshly charged batteries. 
Although fuel cells have been built 
experimentally before, the new unit 
will be the first to be mass pro- 
duced for the military as an off- 
the-shelf item. Developmental mod- 
els of the AE-12 are due for 
delivery in October. 


GE's Model AE-12 fuel cell power plant 
can easily be handled by one man. The 
30-pound unit can be carried by hand 
er on a standard MK Vill pack board. 


NEW MOBILE RADAR 


A new and highly mobile long- 
range radar system, designated 
Project Butterfly, has been devel- 
oped by General Electric Com- 
pany’s Heavy Military Electronics 
Department and McKiernan-Terry 
Corp. The Butterfly mobile radar 
is packaged in two trailer units, 
one of which contains display 
and power generating equipment. 
Transmitting and receiving por- 
tions of the radar system are 
housed in a wheel-mounted antenna 
assembly. A new concept permits 
the either automatic or manual 
erection and retraction of the 20- 
foot-by-43-foot folding antenna. This 
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Trailer units for Project Butterfly (above) 
give the appearance of an automobile 
trailer unit. 
folded, as 
minutes 


The antenna can be un- 
within 15 
skilled 


shown below, 
with a minimum of 


personnel. 


can be erected by a five-man crew 
in 15 minutes. The trailer unit has 
its own lighting, heat, and air con- 
ditioning facilities, and a built-in 
gasoline or diesel generator pro- 
vides the primary power source for 
the entire system. The antenna can 
be quickly retracted in winds up to 
70 mph. Retracted, it can with- 
stand winds in excess of 100 mph. 


WORLD’S FASTEST CAMERA 


A camera with an exposure speed 
of one five-billionth of a second 
and said to be the world’s fastest, 
is now being used by Army scien- 
tists to study what happens to 
explosive materials during detona- 


tion. For comparative purposes, 
one five-billionth of a century is 
half a second. In experiments so 
far at Picatinny Arsenal, Dover, 
N. J., the camera—called a Kerr 
camera—has made still photo- 
graphs of explosion shock waves 
traveling as fast as five miles per 
second (18,000 miles per hour). 


ARMY FLIES JET DRONE 


A jet-powered surveillance drone, 
the USD-5, has been launched and 
flown by the Army in its first at- 
tempt. The high-performance de- 
velopmental drone, designed by 
Fairchild Engine and Airplane 
Corp., flew by remote control at 
various heights before it was com- 
manded to parachute into the re- 
covery area. The new jet drone 
will carry electronic surveillance 
equipment to provide commanders 
with continuous information about 
the enemy and his movements. The 
delta-winged USD-5 is powered by a 
Pratt & Whitney J60-P-2 engine. 


—— — 
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U. S. Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, has de- 
veloped light, flat-rolled sections of 
a super-tough alloy steel which prom- 
ises many applications where the use 
of extraordinary strength must be 
coupled with minimum weight. De- 
veloped especially for the Army’s 
missile program, the new light gages 
of USS T-1 constructional alloy steel 
are heat-treated at the mill to yield 
a strength of 100,000 pounds per 
square inch. They have almost three 
times the yield strength of structural 
carbon steel rolled to the same thick- 
ness and weight, and the thin sections 
can be readily formed and welded 
with no loss in strength. 


Delivery of the nation’s first skid- 
mounted nuclear power plant to Army 
engineers was accomplished recently 
when a PM-2A reactor, designed and 
built by AICO Products, Inc., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., was received by the Army 
Engineers’ Eastern Ocean District. 
The reactor will be in operation later 
this year in snow tunnels at Camp 
Century, Greenland—advanced base 
for the Army’s Polar Research and 
Development Center. 


Combination of the technical propul- 
sion capabilities of Grand Central 
Rocket Co., Redlands, Calif., and The 
Marquardt Corp., Van Nuys, Calif., 
for an extensive R&D program on the 
hybrid rocket motor, has been an- 
nounced by Maj. Gen. John W. Ses- 
sums, GCR board chairman. 

The Army has unveiled a radiological 
test area at Dugway Proving Ground, 
Utah, to provide—under controlled 
conditions——-nuclear radiation similar 
to that from radioactive fallout. The 
area will permit testing to determine 
the effects of nuclear radiation on 
weapons, equipment and personnel, 
and on facilities and constructions 
such as foxholes and shelters. Con- 
trelled amounts of radiation in the 
area will be produced by Cobalt 60. 
Because the degrees of radiation to 
be used are harmful to man and 
could be fatal, all testing of radiation 
effects will be done with automated 
and remote handling equipment. In- 
strumented mannequins will be used 
to simulate personnel. Thick lead- 
glass windows will afford scientists 
and technicians visual observation of 
the tests through outer walls. 





... NEWS IS HAPPENING AT NORTHROP ) 


This thirty-first parachute decal denotes the 
successful completion of as many surveillance 
missions. Informally dubbed “Repeater” by its 
crew, this is not an unusual SD-1. Many Radio- 
plane SD-1 drones have exceeded “Repeater’s” 
record, because Radioplane designs these sys- 
tems to be rugged, simple, and reliable. 


ARMY'S SD-1 RACKS UP 31 MISSIONS 
...READY FOR 31 MORE! 


At the Army Electronic Proving Ground, Fort Huachuca, Arizona, tough 
little SD-1 drones from Radioplane perform mission after mission training 
troops in the tactical use of drone aerial surveillance. Under the direction 
of the U.S. Army Combat Surveillance and Target Acquisition Training 
Command, they are launched and return ‘with photo intelligence within 
minutes. The SD-1 serves our tactical organizations in the U.S. and over- 
seas in Europe and the Far East. 


Reliability is the keynote in Radioplane design whether the product is a 
tactical SD-1 drone like “Repeater,” a target missile, or a landing system 
for a space vehicle. 





PILOTLESS AIRCRAFT 

FOR AERIAL SURVEILLANCE 

FOR TARGET TRAINING 

FOR WEAPON SYSTEM EVALUATION 


RADIOPLANE 


A Division of NORTHROP CORPORATION 


Van Nuys, California, and El Poso, Texas 





1960 REUNION CALENDAR 


As in former years, ARMY is publishing the 1960 calendar of reunions and con- 


ventions of divisions and higher commands. We 


current and accurate but cannot be 


Nor can we provide 


JULY 


2d Armd. Div. Indefinite. Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, Penna. 
Write Col. R. F. Perry, Box 172, Alex- 
andria, Va. 

2d Inf. Div. 21-23 July. Ralston 
Hotel, Columbus, Ga. Write Harry L. 
Dunne, PO Box 1155, Grayson St. 
Sta., San Antonio, Texas. 

3d Armd, Div. 28-30 July. Nether- 
land-Hilton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Write Paul W. Corrigan, 38 Exchange 
St., Lynn, Mass. 

3d Inf. Div. 14-16 July. Cleveland 
Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio. Write Robert 
P. Waters, 1129 Warner Bldg., Wash- 
ington 4, D. C. 

8th Armd. Div. 
Hotel, Louisville, 
B. Rothenberg, 
Chicago 2, Ill. 

9th Inf. Div. 28-30 July. 
Hotel, Washington, D. C 
iel Quinn, 412 Gregory 
hawken, N. J. 

25th Inf. Div. 22-24 July. Ambas- 
sador Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Write Maj. Paul M. Ireland, Jr., PO 
Box 101, Arlington, Va 

30th Inf. Div. 6-8 July. Roosevelt 
Hotel, New York, N. Y. Write Maj. 
Saul Solow, 42 Parkway Drive, Hicks- 
ville, N. Y. 

41st Inf. Div. 22-24 July. Bozeman, 
Mont. Write S. B. Huntting, 526 NW 
Broadway, Portland 9, Ore. 

42d Inf. Div. 11-14 July. Admiral 
Semmes Hotel, Mobile, Ala. Write R. 
Allen Gibbons, PO Box 342, Roanoke 
3, Va. 

63d Inf. Div. 29-31 July. Statler- 
Hilton Hotel, New York, N. Y. Write 
Edward G. Witt, 10344 Loma Circle, 
Grosse Ile, Mich. 

82d Abn. Div. 4-6 July. Deauvi'le 
Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. Write Carl 
L. Davis, 159 Gibson Ave., Mansfield, 
Ohio. 

88th Inf. Div. 13-17 July. Shera- 
ton-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 
Write Charles L. Williams, 1100 Ma- 
jestic Bldg., Detroit 26, Mich. 

94th Inf. Div. 14-17 July. Sherman 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. Write A. E. Rod- 
riquez, 1417 Addison St., Chicago 13, 
Til. 

99th Inf. Div. 8-10 July. Biltmore- 
Hilton Hotel, Dayton, Ohio. Write 
John E. Cummings, 3218 W. Cary St., 
Richmond, Va. 

102d Inf. Div. 29-31 July. Statler- 
Hilton Hotel, Washington, D. C. Write 
Walter E. Brown, Jr., 313 County 
Center Road, White Plains, N. Y. 

106th Inf. Div. 22-23 July. Hotel 
Oglethorpe, Savannah, Ga. Write 
Richard DeHeer, 19 Hopkins St., 
Hillsdale, N. J. 


1-3 July. Sheraton 
Ky. Write Henry 
134 N. LaSalle St., 


Shoreham 
Write Dan- 
Ave., Wee- 


AUGUST 


ist Armd. Div. 26-27 Aug. Shera- 
ton-Park Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
Write Col. Leo B. Conner, 1529 18 St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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endeavor to keep this list 


held responsible for omissions or errors. 


further information. 


1st Inf. Div. 18-21 Aug. Congress 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. Write Arthur L. 
Chaitt, 5 Montgomery Ave., Philadel- 
phia 18, Penna. 

4th Inf. Div. 4-6 Aug. Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, D. C. Write Iz 
yoldstein, 1276 E. 54 St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y 


5th Armd. Div. 11-13 Aug. Shera- 
ton-Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 
Write Mrs. Claire E. Watrous, 8549 
Lowell St., St. Louis 15, Mo. 

6th Inf. Div. 4-6 Aug. St. Paul, 
Minn. Write James E. Wittstruck, 
4201 B St., Lincoln 10, Neb. 

7th Armd. Div. 19-21 Aug. Jung 
Hotel, New Orleans, La. Write John- 
nie Walker, 375 Valley Road, Ha- 
worth, N. J. 

11th Armd. Div. 18-20 Aug. Roose- 
velt Hotel, New York, N. Y. Write 
Ray S. Buch, 159 Leigh St., Clinton, 
N. J. 

12th Armd. Div. 4-6 Aug. Bar- 
ringer Hotel, Charlotte, N. C. Write 
Lawrence E. Mintz, 20020 Snowden 
Ave., Detroit 35, Mich. 

16th Armd. Div. 12-14 Aug. Benja- 
min Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Write Lester Bennett, 5820 Recamper 
Drive, Toledo 13, Ohio. 

17th Abn. Div. 12-14 Aug. Sheraton 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. Write W. A. 
Roncone, 802 Hiland Ave., Coraopolis, 


Pa. 

24th Inf. Div. 12-14 Aug. Ambas- 
sador Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. Write 
Edmund F. Henry, 21 Park St., Attle- 
boro, Mass. 

31st Inf. Div. 18-21 Aug. Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. Write William F. 


Bedow, Sr., 3012 W. Belmont. Ave., 
Chicago 18, Ill. 

69th Inf. Div. 22-28 Aug. Galen 
Hall Hotel, Wernersville, Pa. Write 
Cyril Baron C/o N&B Spraying Co., 
315 W. 36 St., New York, N. Y. 

76th Inf. Div. 5-7 Aug. Sheraton- 
Belvedere Hotel, Baltimore, Md., and 
Fort Meade, Md. Write Maj. Gen. 
Henry C. Evans, 6 S. Calvert St., Bal- 
timore 2, Md. 

78th Inf. Div. Indefinite. Fort Dix, 
N. J. Write John E. Ghegan, 975 52 
St., Brooklyn 19, N. Y. 

80th Inf. Div. 3-6 August. Abraham 
Lincoln Hotel, Reading, Pa. Write R. 
W. Van Dyne, 205 House Blidg., Pitts- 
burgh 22, Pa. 

83d Inf. Div. 18-20 Aug. Statler 
Hotel, Boston, Mass. Write George 
Cooley, 1459 Beachwood St. NW, War- 
ren, Ohio. 

84th Inf. Div. 22-24 Aug. Statler- 
Hilton Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y. Write 
Lee C. Allen, PO Box 141, Canton, 
Ohio. 

95th Inf. Div. 19-21 Aug. Washing- 
ton, D. C. Write F. E. Safarik, Box 
1274, Chicago, II. 

101st Abn. Div. 12-13 Aug. Statler- 
Hilton Hotel, Detroit, Mich. Write 
Col. Leo B. Conner, 1529 18 St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

First Special Service Force. 12-13 
Aug. Menrose Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 
Write Eugene V. McCormick, 1901 
S. Fourth St., Lafayette, Ind. 


CBI Veterans Assn. 3-6 Aug. Roose- 
velt Hotel, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Write 
Eugene R. Brauer, PO Box 1848, 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 

Persian Gulf Command Vets. 13-14 
Aug. Fitzsimons Army Club, Denver, 
Colo. Write C. T. Perkins, 11 E. Fifth 
St., Tempe, Ariz. 


SEPTEMBER 


5th Inf. Div. 3-5 Sep. Wisconsin 
Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. Write Charles 
P. DeRose, 45 Catskill Ave., Yonkers 
4, N. Y. 

6th Armd. Div. 1-4 Sep. Hilton 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. Write Edward 
F. Reed, PO Box 492, Louisville 1, Ky. 

10th Armd. Div. 3-5 Sep. Detroit, 
Mich. Write J. Edwin Grace, 108 
Langdon Ave., Watertown 72, Mass. 

27th Inf. Div. 16-17 Sep. Marcy 
Hotel, Lake Placid, N. Y. Write Law- 
rence Reagan, PO Box 1403, Albany 
oe a 

29th Inf. Div. 2-5 Sep. Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Write Kalmon E. Marmer, 624 Mis- 
sissippi Ave., Silver Spring, Md. 

32nd Inf. Div. 3-5 Sep. Occidental 
Hotel, Muskegon, Mich. Write Joseph 
A. Hrdlick, 1519 N. 50th Place, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

34th Inf. Div. 9-11 Sep. Savery 
Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa. Write Lt. 
Col. Junior F. Miller, Red Horse 
Armory, Des Moines, Iowa. 

35th Inf. Div. 16-18 Sep. Statler- 
Hilton Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. Write 
Brig. Gen. Mahlon S. Weed, PO Box 
1001, Kansas City, Mo. 

36th Inf. Div. 2-4 Sep. Gunter 
Hotel, San Antonio, Tex. Write Har- 
old D. Loftus, PO Box 5068, West 
Austin Sta., Austin, Tex. 

37th Inf. Div. 3-5 Sep. Mayflower 
Hotel, Akron, Ohio. Write Jack R. 
McGuire, Room 1101, 21 W. Broad St., 
Columbus 15, Ohio. 

43rd Inf. Div. 9-11 Sep. Equinox 
House, Wilmington, Vermont. Write 
Col. Joseph E. Zimmer, State Armory, 
Hartford 15, Conn. 

65th Inf. Div. 23-24 Sep. Willard 
Hotel, Washington, D. C. Write Perry 
House, Bendersville, Pa. 

100th Inf. Div. 9-11 Sep. Henry 
Hudson Hotel, New York, N. Y. Write 
Thomas C. Burdett, 114 S. Main St., 
Taylor, Pa. 

104th Inf. Div. 2-5 Sep. Statler- 
Hilton Hotel, Boston, Mass. Write 
Howard S. Bedney, 695 Hewlett St., 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 

VII Corps Veterans Assn. 4-8 Sep. 
Shroder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. Write 
S. C. Hutchinson, 706 Lafayette Ave., 
Colonial Heights, Va. 

Merrill's Marauders. 2-4 Sep. Tread- 
way Inn, St. Davids, Pa. Write David 
Hurwitt, 22 Basket Lane, Hicksville, 
i 


OCTOBER 


45th Inf. Div. 28-30 Oct. Windsor 
Hotel, Abilene, Tex. Write Maj. Rex 
Wilson, 2205 N. Central, Oklahoma 
City 5, Okla. 


NOVEMBER 


77th Inf. Div. 12 Nov. Edison Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. Write Charles E. 
Rist, 28 East 39 St., New York 16, 
N. Y 


82nd Div. (WWI). 13 Nov. Demp- 
sey Hotel, Macon, Ga. Write James 
F. Brown, Jr., 1005 Bankers Insurance 
Bldg., Macon, Ga. 
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MILITARY RELATIONS WITH 
CANADA 


UNITED STATES IN WORLD WAR II: Military 

Relations Between the United States and 
1939-1945. By Col. Stanley W. 
Dziuban. Office of the Chief of Military 
History. 432 Pages; Illustrated; Maps; 
Index; $5.00. 


Canada, 


Reviewed by 
CoL. FREDERICK BERNAYS WIENER, 
who has reviewed other works on 
Canada’s war effort. 


The Alcan Highway, the Canol 
Project, the First Special Service 
Force, the reorganization of the 
Canadian 6th Infantry Division in 
the U. S. pattern for service in the 
final Pacific campaign which the 
A-bomb rendered unnecessary— 
these and other less widely her- 
alded instances of Canadian-U. S. 
cooperation during World War II 
constitute an unusual record in- 
deed. As the author says, “‘The best 
testimony to the success of Cana- 
dian-U. S. wartime military coop- 
eration is the fact that both 
countries were prepared, in the im- 
mediate postwar period when peace 
appeared to be a reality and demo- 
bilization was proceeding apace, to 
continue their military cooperation 
on a revitalized basis.” 

All those factors, plus the pres- 
ent close and harmonious relation- 
ships between the armed forces of 
the two North American nations, 
reflect essentially the impelling 
force of the common defense needs 
of the United States and Canada. 
Those needs resulted in the creation 
of the Permanent Joint Board on 
Defense as early as August 1940, 
and the completion of joint Cana- 
dian-U. S. defense plans before the 
JCS ever started to function. 

So far, so good; but the real les- 
son to be learned from Colonel 
Dziuban’s study lies in the inci- 
dents of discord and irritation 
which he has so objectively and 
perceptively chronicled. The words 
“real lesson” are used advisedly, 
because in other bi-national situa- 


tions, where the community of na- 
tional interest is less close, it will 
be just those incidents that could 
very easily turn a potentially suc- 
cessful collaboration into a wholly 
unsuccessful one. 

Too many Americans, civilian 
and military alike, were either un- 
aware of the fact that the United 
Kingdom government could not 
speak for Canada—or else thought 
it simpler to proceed on the con- 
trary assumption. It was so much 
easier not to expand the U. S.-UK 
partnership into an Atlantic tri- 
angle that also included Canada. 
The Americans believed that the 
Combined Chiefs could not function 
on a town-meeting basis; the Cana- 
dians felt they were being pushed 
aside. Colonel Dziuban concludes 
that “It is probable that the minor 
savings to the United States in ad- 
ministrative effort and convenience 
resulting from the too-long and too- 
rigid insistence on exclusive U. S.- 
United Kingdom arrangements 
were more than offset by the de- 
velopment, in Canadian dealings 
with the United States, of a Cana- 
dian wariness whose mark on post- 
war joint collaborative efforts was 
apt to be indelible.” 

Similar—and avoidable—difficul- 
ties arose over the reluctance of 
the United States to receive a Ca- 
nadian Joint Staff Mission in Wash- 
ington, the American insistence on 
an almost mechanical theory of uni- 
fied command, and the literally fan- 
tastic dispersion of United States 
agencies operating in Canada, all 
responsible to separate offices in 
Washington without any unifying 
headquarters empowered to deal 
with Canada’s government. 

Every officer concerned with mul- 
ti-national enterprises should pon- 
der these two sentences from the 
work under review: “The failure on 
the part of the United States to 
take into account political, psycho- 
logical, economic, and similar fac- 
tors in dealing with problems re- 


lating to Canada made for decisions 
and actions that were not always in 
the best U. S. or joint interest.” 
And: “This failure was a basic 
weakness in the over-all U. S. 
politico-military conduct of its re- 
lations with Canada in World War 
a5.” 

Colonel Dziuban’s study is admir- 
ably conceived and executed, and 
presents a discerning account of a 
unique relationship whose lessons 
have radiations of wide application. 
Here, truly, is a volume to be stud- 
ied and pondered. 


DARBY’S RANGERS 


THE SPEARHEADERS: By James Altieri. Bobbs- 
Merrill Company. 318 Pages; Illustrated; 
$5.00. 


Reviewed by 
Cot. ROBERT D. BURHANS, who 
served with the Canadian-Ameri- 
can First Special Service Force 
throughout its existence, and 
wrote its battle history. 


The founding and fighting of 
Darby’s Rangers during World War 
II is neatly wrapped in The Spear- 
headers by James Altieri. The tale 
is largely of Fox Company, 1st 
Ranger Battalion; of Captain Roy 
Murray, who led it; of First Ser- 
geant Butt Torbett who drove it; 
and of the author, who rose from 
corporal to command it later. Al- 
tieri has a good ear for soldier talk 
coupled with a fine sense of recall 
for events from the Scottish fells 
to the Anzio marsh. 

Small details emerge through a 
soldier’s eyes. Higher headquarters 
are a distant realm. Characters rise 
and .take shape. There is Father 
Basil, the Commando padre who 
went AWOL from the British Army 
to serve with Darby’s men, his altar 
fund a converted no-winner gam- 
bling pool. Or Gomez, who cracked 
his skull in a cliff-climbing fall but 
wanted to go along anyway. Col- 
onel Bill Darby himself is well 
drawn as a leader who led. Through 
North Africa, Sicily, and Italy, 
Altieri shows the spirit of the 
Ranger. 

Darby acquired most of his ini- 
tial group from volunteers among 
early arrivals in Northern Ireland 
in February 1942. Once formed, the 
Rangers went through the neces- 
sary hell devised at the British Spe- 
cial Brigade Commando school in 
Scotland. This book makes clear 
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Selected Check List of the Month’s Books 


This is a run-down of some of the books we have recently received. 


BRASSEY’S ANNUAL: THE ARMED FORCES YEAR-BOOK, 1959. Adm. H. G. Thursfield, 
ed. The Macmillan Company. 394 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $9.50. Seven- 
tieth issue of the world’s oldest military annual. Its articles, concerned with 
problems of the British Commonwealth, are of interest to the rest of the Free 
World's forces. 


THE FADED BANNERS. Eric Solomon, ed. Thomas Yoseloff. 336 Pages; $10.00. 
A treasury of Civil War fiction by Northerners and ‘Southerners, including 
Ambrose Bierce, John Esten Cooke, Stephen Crane, George Cary Eggleston, 
Sidney Lanier, Thomas Nelson Page, Mark Twain, John DeForest, Robert W. 
Chambers. Their generation saw combat or lived close to it. 


THE FIERCE LAMBS. A. A. Hoehling. Little, Brown & Company. 210 Pages; 
Illustrated; $3.95. The intoxication and optimism of the U. S. at war in 1917 
exemplified by the experiences of the first men to become casualties. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON’S NAVY. By William Bell Clark. Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Press. 275 Pages; Illustrated; Maps; Index; $5.00. A history of what 
our first commander in chief accomplished on the high seas during the early 
years of the Revolution, before Congress founded a navy. 


GUADALCANAL DIARY. By Richard Tregaskis. Popular Library. 206 Pages; 
Maps; Paper, $.35. Reissue of the diary first issued in 1943 which has gone 
through 17 printings. New chapters take advantage of after-action reports 
of both sides, and cuts made by security agencies have been restored. 


SURGERY IN WORLD WAR Il: NEUROSURGERY, Volume Il. 
Spurling and Dr. Barnes Woodhall. 
705 Pages; Illustrated; Index $7.00. 
injuries of peripheral nerves. 


Edited by Dr. H. Glen 
Historical Unit, Army Medical Service. 
Injuries and diseases of the spine; and 
The latter furnished the heaviest neurosurgical 


load—-heavier even than head injuries (covered in Volume I). 


THE OFFICER’S GUIDE. The Stackpole Company. 485 Pages; Illustrated; Index; 
$6.00. 25th edition of the authoritative reference on uniforms, posts, customs, 
social activities, schools, pay and allowances, travel regulations, leaves, dec- 
orations, life overseas, rights and privileges, retirement, efficiency reports, 
new assignments, and many other subjects. 


TOBRUK: THE STORY OF A SIEGE. By Anthony Heckstall-Smith. W. W. Norton & 
Company. 255 Pages; Illustrated; Maps; Index; $3.95. An on-the-scene ac- 
count of soldiers isolated in Tobruk by Rommel’s advance in March 1941, 
toward the end of the North Africa yo-yo. Treats of the campaign as a 
whole, along with strategic and logistical aspects. 


what sets a unit above its neighbors 
in any theater: spartan training of 
good men by inspired leaders. 

Yet the Rangers were not Com- 
mandos by the very nature of their 
employment. Only once was the 
hit-and-run tactic employed, and 
that when the Rangers ripped into 
an Italian strongpoint at Sened 
Pass in Tunisia, but it was a good 
one. If the young soldier doesn’t 
know actual warfare he can at least 
gain a fair surmise of combat life 
in the clear, detailed impressions 
of the Sened raid described here. 

The history of any special outfit 
in World War II bears thoughtful 
study by the future military organ- 
izer. Is the forming and training 
of high-key units worth the candle? 
Will the field army commander em- 
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ploy these special skills with maxi- 
mum effect? Are there tasks in 
today’s and the future warfare that 
warrant the small, swift, separate 
and special striking force? Let 
some long looks be taken at the 
future role of the assault unit. 
Altieri writes with bounce and 
pizazz. The style might be a shade 
too gee-whiz for some tastes, and 
an occasional flub appears. I doubt 
if Darby addressed his men as “fel- 
lows.” A Panzer Mark VI and a 
Tiger were the same tank. These 
are minor. The net result is a book 
of deeply personal memories that 
sum up the Ranger story. 
Whatever might be the future of 
special assault units, the Ranger 
school at Fort Benning could well 
have the best long-range answer. 


Shape men, not units; instill drive 
and aggressiveness in the individual 
soldier, then feed him back to his 
outfit to propagate the word. All 
combat units profit from the cur- 
rent Ranger program. 


SALVATION OF FRANCE 


SALVATION: 1944-1946. By Gen. Charles 
De Gaulle. Simon & Schuster. 346 Pages; 
Index; $6.00. 


THE EDGE OF THE SWORD: By Gen. Charles 
De Gaulle. Criterion Books. 128 Pages; 
$3.50. 


Reviewed by 


MAJ.GEN. H. W. BLAKELEY, who 
reviewed other volumes of De- 
Gaulle’s memoirs. 


The final volume of General De 
Gaulle’s war memoirs was pub- 
lished in France under the title 
Le Salut, meaning Salvation. Le 
Salut could also mean The Salute, 
but this book is considerably less 
than a wholehearted salute to the 
World War II allies of France. It 
covers the period from the libera- 
tion of Paris to De Gaulle’s with- 
drawal from the government in 
1946. Like its two predecessors 
(see ARMY, January 1956 and Sep- 
tember 1959), this is an important 
work for all senior officers, partic- 
ularly those concerned with NATO 
problems. 

From the strictly military view- 
point, its greatest interest lies in 
the author’s presentation of his 
reasons for breaking into the chain 
of command on several occasions. 
He says of General Eisenhower 
that he was “equal to his task, fair 
and methodical, skillful enough to 
maintain his authority over his 
difficult lieutenants and to show 
flexibility toward the governments 
which entrusted their armies to 
him.”’ De Gaulle, who of course did 
not consider himself a lieutenant 
(difficult or otherwise) of the Su- 
preme Commander, goes on to as- 
sert that he wanted Eisenhower to 
have as complete control of the 
French units as was possible: “But 
aside from our mutual interest in 
winning the battle, there was also 
the national interest of France. 
That was my concern: to fulfill 
the requirements, I would on sev- 
eral occasions be obliged to inter- 
vene in the strategic domain during 
the course of the fighting.” 

He develops this thesis in general 
terms and specifically in connection 





with the difficulties that developed 
in regard to Strasbourg, Stuttgart, 
and in the Cuneo area. The French 
commanders concerned were of 
course put in unpleasant positions 
by the conflicting orders coming 
from De Gaulle and from their sen- 
iors in the chain of command. 
American high-level commanders 
were put in equally difficult situa- 
tions. However, De Gaulle calls Gen- 
eral Devers, the army group com- 
mander most often involved, “a 
good ally and a good comrade.” 
In connection with the Cuneo dis- 
pute, De Gaulle refers to ‘General 
Grittenberg, commanding the 
American Occupation Corps in 
Piedmont.” Evidently he means 
General Crittenberger, then com- 
manding U. S. IV Corps. 
Veterans of the 3d Infantry Divi- 
sion will be interested in the au- 
thor’s reference to the “valiant 
3d American Division’ and to 
“O’Daniel, its lively and sympa- 
thetic general,” but will resent the 
implication that the French 2d 
Armored “hurriedly returning west 
and put at the head of Patch’s 
army” took Berchtesgaden. (The 
101ist Airborne also had an entry 
in the rat race to Berchtesgaden. ) 
Throughout these memoirs there 
is never a moment’s departure from 
De Gaulle’s firm conviction that the 
greatness of France and her posi- 
tion as a world power must be re- 
established at any cost and by 
every means. In fact, he is unwill- 
ing to admit any subordination to 
the allied powers. When, after the 
liberation of Paris, it was an- 
nounced that Eisenhower now con- 
sidered it possible to transfer his 
authority on French territory to 
De Gaulle’s government, De Gaulle 
commented that “the French Gov- 
ernment is pleased that it is to be 
called by its name:” In his book, 
he dismisses the assumption that 
there was any authority to be 
transferred. “As if,” he says, “the 
Supreme Commander had ever ex- 
ercised this authority for even a 
moment over anyone but his sol- 
diers.” When Roosevelt, returning 
from the Yalta conference, asked 
DeGaulle to meet him in Algiers, 
De Gaulle refused. “How,” he asks, 
“was the American President quali- 
fied to invite the French President 
to visit him in France?” “It is 
true,” he adds later, “that, for 


Franklin Roosevelt, Algiers was 
perhaps not France. All the more 
reason to remind him of the fact.” 

The five essays (The Conduct of 
War, Of Character, Of Prestige, Of 
Doctrine, of Politics and the Sol- 
dier) in The Edge of the Sword 
were written, according to Time, 
nearly thirty years ago when De 
Gaulle was a major. Nothing in 
the current English version indi- 
cates this except a note to the effect 
that when reference is made to the 
“Great War” or the “Last War,” 
the 1914-18 war is meant. Actually, 
this book, published in France as 
Le Fil de Vépée, is an earlier work 
than De Gaulle’s Vers larmée de 
métier, published in 1934 and 
brought out in English editions 
during the early days of World War 
II as The Army of the Future. 

This book, then, is dated. The 
President of France today may well 
have different opinjons than the 
officer of yesterday. Considering 
De Gaulle’s inflexibility, however, 
it is doubtful that there would be 
many changes if he were to rewrite 
these essays today. 


FINEST INDIAN FIGHTER 


GENERAL GEORGE CROOK: His Autobiog- 
raphy, Edited and Annotated by Martin 
F. Schmitt. University of Oklahoma 
Press. 326 Pages; Illustrated; Maps; In- 
dex; $5.00. 


Reviewed by 
LT.CoL. JOHN B. B. TRUSSELL, 
who has made studies of Crook’s 
campaigns and reviewed books 
about him. 


The Commanding General of the 
Army called George Crook the 
finest Indian fighter and manager 
in U. S. history. Yet, despite his 
major services and his outstanding 
example of personal and profes- 
sional integrity, the names of many 
of his contemporaries of much less 
impressive achievement or charac- 
ter are better known today. The 
reissue of this book (first published 
in 1946) with added annotation 
should contribute to an improved 
perspective for students of cam- 
paigns in the West. 

This is considerably more than 
an autobiography. The formal 
memoirs, which begin with Crook’s 
graduation from West Point in 1852 
and cover his early service in the 
Pacific Northwest, his distinguished 
record in the Civil War and the 
next decade of Indian campaigns, 


end abruptly at the Battle of the 
Rosebud in 1876. It was after this 
that Crook performed his greatest, 
if most controversial, service—his 
second tour in Arizona, fighting on 
two fronts against Geronimo and 
the Indian Ring—and certainly sus- 
tained his sharpest personal dis- 
appointment. This period has had 
to be filled in by the editor. How- 
ever, that is an asset rather than 
a liability. Judicious use of Crook’s 
diary and correspondence and of 
accounts by his associates has not 
only preserved the autobiographical 
flavor, but permitted an objectivity 
and detachment not likely to be 
attained in a purely personal 
account. 

Simply as a first-hand descrip- 
tion of important events, this book 
has substantial merit. An added 
bonus is provided by Crook’s pene- 
trating insight into historic per- 
sonalities and his gift for pungent 
characterization which is some- 
times partisan but always re- 
vealing. 

Through it all, there emerges a 
distinct picture of an honest, forth- 
right, practical soldier, totally lack- 
ing in any talent for intrigue or 
self-publicity. This deficiency—if 
it can be called that—may explain 
why Crook has not been given his 
proper recognition. It certainly 
does not justify the perpetuation of 
his relative obscurity. 


FIGHTING THE REDS IN RUSSIA 


THE IGNORANT ARMIES: By E. M. Halliday. 
Harper & Brothers. 232 Pages; Illustrated; 
Maps; Index; $4.50. 


Reviewed by 
Cot. R. ErNest Dupuy, whose 
Perish by the Sword is a critical 
analysis of the Czech anabasis 
and our supporting campaigns in 
North Russia and Siberia. 


Forty-two years ago, American 
soldiers landed in North Russia, 
where for nine baffling months they 
would fight the Soviets. The story 
of the American Expeditionary 
Force, North Russia, 1918-19, will 
forever stand as a prime example 
of civilian mismanagement of mili- 
tary power; of a valor of ignorance 
which squandered young American 
lives in a madcap invasion of Rus- 
sia which should never have been 
undertaken, and which never stood 
the slightest chance of success. 

President Wilson ordered this 
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force to North Russia to “guard 
military stores which may subse- 
quently be needed by Russian 
forces and to render such aid as 
may be acceptable to the Russians 
in the organization of their own 
self-defense.” This, the famous 
Wilson aide-mémoire covering both 
our Archangel and Siberian expedi- 
tions, flatly prohibited intervention 
of any sort in the internal affairs 
of Russia. 

Yet, thanks to the bungling of 
David R. Francis, U. S. Ambassa- 
dor to Russia, and DeWitt Clinton 
Poole, our later chargé d'affaires, 
the troops in North Russia were 
turned over to the command of 
Maj. Gen. Frederick C. Poole, an 
incompetent Britisher, and hurled 
up the Dvina River valley to fight 
the Bolsheviki. 

The objective of the campaign 
was to “rescue” Russia from the 
feds, by driving down through 
North Russia to the trans-Siberian 
railway at Viatka and Perm, link- 
ing with Tsarist and Czechoslo- 
vakian forces. 

The campaign failed, of course; 
it was a case of too little and too 
late. Brig. Gen. William Edmund 
Ironside, a competent Britisher, 
later relieved Poole and did his best 
to pick up the pieces. His best was 
too late to save the lives of some 
200 American soldiers who should 
never have been there. U. S. 
wounded totaled about 350. 

Unlike Maj. Gen. William S. 
Graves, who commanded the Si- 
berian Expedition, and who hewed 
directly to the line of the Wilson 
aide-mémoire, the commander of 
the U. S. Archangel Expedition, 
Col. George E. Stewart, bowed to 
the orders of Francis and the Brit- 
ish. As a matter of fact, he ex- 
erted no combat influence during 
his entire stay, permitting his force 
to be frittered away in the tundra 
as best suited Francis and Poole. 

The saga of these American sol- 
diers who fought a fantastic winter 
campaign in Russia against tre- 
mendous odds, is one of which all 
Americans can be proud. They did 
their best, under atrocious condi- 
tions, as Mr. Halliday relates in a 
thrilling narrative of the fights at 
Toulgas, Shenkursk, Nijni Gora, 
and a score of other bloody en- 
counters. 

The author, a teacher of social 
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studies at North Carolina State 
College, has turned out a well- 
written, throughly documented nar- 
rative of this British-directed in- 
vasion of North Russia. The U. S. 
339th Infantry, the 1st Battalion of 
the 310th Engineers, the 337th 
Field Hospital and the 337th Am- 
bulance Company — around 5,000 
officers and men—-became the most 
important combat troops of the 
expedition. 

There is one omission. Mr. Hal- 
liday makes no mention of an odd 
document which, in my opinion at 
least, provided the basis for Poole’s 
campaign. In August 1918, one 
Commandant Lelong, assistant mil- 
itary attaché to the French Em- 
bassy to Russia, with Major E. 
Francis Riggs, U. S. assistant mili- 
tary attaché, argued that a force 
of 15 battalions of infantry and 5 
battalions of field artillery—say 
15,000 men and 60 guns—could do 
what Napoleon was unable to do: 
successfully invade Russia. This 
document went to Francis, and it 
went to General Poole. It is said 
to repose today in the archives of 
the French War office—a bizarre 
souvenir of wishful thinking. 


CONFIDENT TRUMPET 


AN APPROACH TO SANITY: A Study of East- 
West Relations. By F. M. the Viscount 
Montgomery. World Publishing Company. 
94 Pages; $2.75. 


Reviewed by 


Cot. HaArotp D. KEHM, who 
served with the British Joint 
Staff and later was G2 of Ninth 
Army during part of the time it 
was under Montgomery’s com- 
mand. 


This little book brings together 
in one volume the two Chichele Lec- 
tures delivered by the Field Mar- 
shal at Oxford on the East-West 
conflict and four of his articles in 
the London Sunday Times, covering 
NATO, the Geneva Conference, and 
impressions gained from his talks 
with Khrushchev last April. All 
concern the East-West problem and 
what can and must be done if there 
is to be even a chance to achieve a 
peace. 

It is characteristic of Monty that 
he would label his views as “An 
Approach to Sanity.” That aside, 
you will find the opinions of this 
capable, professional, combat sol- 


dier on these timely subjects both 
interesting and challenging. Fur- 
thermore, the results of the Sum- 
mit and recent NATO meetings pro- 
vide a fine chance to check on 
Monty as a prophet. 

The central theme of these docu- 
ments is that there is a chance to 
achieve a period of “live and let 
live” if—and only if—the West can 
bring itself to proceed “little by 
little, and bit by bit.” Montgomery 
holds that NATO saved Europe and 
therefore the world from commu- 
nism. However, he believes that 
NATO must recognize that now the 
battlefield is Asia and Africa. 
Hence, NATO must simplify its or- 
ganization and reorient its outlook. 
NATO and the West must recog- 
nize, he says, that the Soviets will 
not agree to the unification of Ger- 
many at the present time. There- 
fore, the problem of European 
security must be “sorted out”’ first. 

Montgomery feels that the West 
can ensure an acceptable world sit- 
uation only if it achieves unity and 
leadership. Having said this, his 
confident trumpet sounds quite cer- 
tain as to the “how.” This is per- 
haps the weakest part of Mont- 
gomery’s book. 

Monty’s views on the relations 
between political and military af- 
fairs, especially the comparison be- 
tween political and military leader- 
ship in the second Chichele Lecture 
are particularly noteworthy for the 
military reader. 

The description of his visit with 
Khrushchev is interesting. He de- 
scribes Mr. K as showing great 
political knowledge and skill. Since 
Monty seems to be convinced that 
Khrushchev and other Soviet lead- 
ers actually believe the West wants 
war, one can surmise that Khrush- 
chev demonstrated this skill. 

The reader may be annoyed by 
Montgomery’s insistence that in 
virtually all instances of differences 
of opinion, the British were right 
and the U. S. was wrong. However, 
he does give the U. S. full credit for 
saving Europe and hence the Free 
World in the postwar years. One 
can argue with a few of his facts 
and some of his conclusions. Even 
so, his views are challenging and 
clear. Furthermore, they are ex- 
pressed in the way a soldier likes 
them: brief and to the point! 
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AUGUST 8-9-10 


SHERATON-PARK HOTEL 
Washington, D. C. 





Mr. LOVETT Gen. SPEIDEL Mr. BRUCKER Mr. JOHNSON Gen. LEMNITZER 


MEMO TO THE MEMBERSHIP: THE 1960 ANNUAL MEETING 


Tue 1960 ANnNuAL Meertine of the Association is shaping up into what apparently will be the biggest gathering of the 
membership in Association history. 

From the minute that you turn in the driveway at the Sheraton-Park and drive up past the spectacular display of the latest 
Army missile, ground and air vehicles, and surveillance systems, you'll realize quickly why this meeting has become such a 
major event, which last year was covered by more than 125 newsmen and appeared on two national TV shows. Once inside, 
you'll see lobby displays of many new items of Army equipment, plus the biggest and most comprehensive line-up of 
industrial exhibits in our history. Close to fifty major industrial concerns have taken 144 exhibit booths to show the advances 
in technology, weapons, and equipment. 

The program committee has come up with a really outstanding program aimed at highlighting the essentiality of a 
truly modern, mobile Army as a vital part of our National Defense. 


Secretary of the Army Wilber M. Brucker will be the opening speaker of the Meeting on Mon- 
day morning, August 8. The membership will also hear a report from outgoing AUSA President 
Major General A. J. Drexel Biddle, in the morning sessions, and will be welcomed by the new president, 
Lt. General Milton G. Baker. 


General Dr. Hans Speidel, Commander, Allied Land Forces Central Europe, is flying over from 
France to address the afternoon session of our Meeting. Raymond Garthoff, widely known expert on 
Soviet military forces and policy, has also been invited to speak at the afternoon session. Monday 
evening, AUSA will host a reception honoring Secretary of the Army Wilber M. Brucker and the 
Army’s Chief of Staff, General Lyman L. Lemnitzer. 


The program for the second day is devoted almost entirely to an examination of the Army’s 
modernization progress and needs. Leading off will be presentations on mobility problems. Lt. General 
John C. Oakes, Deputy Chief of Staff for Military Operations, will head up the speakers for this portion. 


Following the presentations, Lt. General James M. Gavin, USA-Ret., president of Arthur D. Little, 
Inc., and former Chief of Army R & D, will act as moderator for a panel of distinguished scientific 
and industrial leaders who will discuss the Army’s ground and air mobility problems. 


At noon on Tuesday, the Annual AUSA Luncheon will be held. General Lyman L. Lemnitzer, Chief 
of Staff of the Army, will be the principal speaker. Several AUSA awards and the Mershon Award will 
be made at the Juncheon. 


The afternoon session will be devoted to an examination of the progress and requirements in the 
modernization of the Army’s weapons and equipment. Lt. General Arthur G. Trudeau, Chief of Research 
and Development for the Department of Army, will head the group of speakers for this session. 

Tuesday evening, the official delegates from AUSA’s 120 chapters will gather for their annual 
meeting. General George H. Decker, Vice Chief of Staff of the Army, will be the speaker at this 
meeting. Delegates from AUSA’s 64 ROTC companies will be holding their annual gathering on the 
same evening. 

The working session of the Annual Meeting—the AUSA business meeting—will be held on 
Wednesday morning, August 10, following reports on legislative and personnel developments over the 
past year. The resolutions committee will make its report at the business meeting, and the membership 
will establish the objectives for 1961 by the votes they cast on the resolutions presented. 

At noon on Wednesday, a special luncheon will be held for the senior representatives of AUSA’s 
Sustaining Member companies only. Assistant Secretary of the Army for Logistics, The Honorable 
Courtney Johnson, will address this group. 

General Bruce C. Clarke, Commanding General of the Continental Army Command, will head up a 
group of presentors in the afternoon who will discuss Army training and leadership programs as well as 


the current trends in field army organization. 


As a fitting climax for our Annual Meeting, we will inaugurate this year the first annual George 
Catlett Marshall Memorial Dinner. The Honorable Robert A. Lovett, former Secretary of Defense, will 
be the principal speaker. The President’s Medals, AUSA’s highest awards, will be presented at the 
linner. 
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Advance registration for all events is now under way and will continue through July 15. We recommend strongly that 
if at all possible, you register in advance, since tickets to all events are made available on a first-come, first-served basis. 
Tickets to the George Catlett Marshall Memorial Dinner are already sold out. Registered members may bring guests, includ- 
ing ladies, to the Luncheon Tuesday, 9 August, and to the General George Catlett Marshall Memorial Dinner on Wednesday, 
19 August. The Reception on Monday is limited to registered members of AUSA only. 

Use the coupon below to register for the Annual Meeting. Be sure to send in full payment with your coupon when 
you register. We cannot accept advance registrations or ticket reservations without full payment accompanying the 
request. Hotel reservations should be made directly with the Sheraton-Park Hotel or with whichever hotel you choose to stay 
in. Military rates are available at the Sheraton-Park Hotel to persons in uniform and to those who present active duty ID 
cards when checking in. Military personnel desiring accommodations at Army posts may write to Headquarters, Military 
District of Washington, Attention: G-1, Washington 25, D. C. Get such requests to them by 1 August. MDW will have a 
billeting office in the lobby of the Sheraton-Park during the Meeting. AUSA cannot make hotel or Army billeting reservations 
for you 

U.S. Army Reserve Personnel attending program sessions of the Annual Meeting for a minimum of two hours per day 
are authorized one retirement point credit for each day of attendance. Registration facilities to obtain attendance credit will 
be available at the Meeting. 

Dress for all sessions of the Annual Meeting will be informal except the George Catlett Marshall Memorial Dinner 
which will be formal (black tie). 

Uniform for officers at informal sessions will be Army tan uniform, or business suit. At the George Catlett Marshall 
Memorial Dinner it will be Army tan uniform, white uniform with bow-tie, or tuxedo. 

For enlisted men at informal sessions the uniform will be Army tan uniform, or business suit. At the George Catlett 
Marshall Memorial Dinner it will be Army tan uniform with blouse, white uniform with bow-tie, tuxedo, or business suit. 

The Army Aviation Association of America will hold its Annual Meeting in conjunction with AUSA this year. Their 
Meeting, which will also be in the Sheraton-Park Hotel, will open on Sunday, August 7. For additional details on the AAAA 
Meeting, write directly to AAAA, Post Office Box 1528, Washington 13, D. C. 

All in all, it appears that the second week in August will be a lively one in Washington for all AUSA members and 


their friends. Plan now to attend. If you can possibly do so, use the coupon below to register in advance. 





REGISTRATION COUPON 


ASSOCIATION OF THE U.S. ARMY + Make Checks 
1529 Eighteenth St., N. W. Payable to 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Enclosed please find $ | in payment of my registration for the 
1960 Annual Meeting and tickets indicated below: 





; Quantity Unit Price 
Function Desired Mil.** Civ. 


Registration pikiearasyee | $ 1.00 $ 3.00 
Reception (8 August)* compas 4.50 4.50 Psat BD Full payment 
Luncheon (9 August)* sduusiienieabtiialails 5.00 5.00 must accompany 


Gen. George C. Marshall registration 
Memorial Dinner (10 August)* = —-___ 10.00 10.00 SOLD OUT 


AUSA membership polceeetea na 5.00 5.00 


*Separate tickets are required for each social function. 
**Includes civilian employees of the Armed Services. 


NAME 





(print or type) (Rank or title of position) 





ADDRESS 


(print or type) (street) 
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ASSOCIATION OF THE 
U. S. ARMY 


AIMS AND OBJECTIVES 


[HE ASSOCIATION OF THE U, S. ARMy shall be an organization wherein all who 
are in accord with its objectives may join in the exchange of ideas and informa- 
tion on military matters, and in fostering, supporting, and advocating the legiti- 
mate and proper role of the Army of the United States and of all its branches 
and components in providing for and assuring the Nation’s military security. 


COUNCIL OF TRUSTEES 
Chairman A. J. DREXEL BIDDLE 
W. F. ROCKWELI MGen. PARNG 
RoBertT L. BIGGERS W. D. CRITTENBERGER 
LGen. usa, Ret. 


EpwarpbD H. Brooks 
LGen. usa, Ret. 
JoHN E. DAHLQUIST PauL L. Davies Jacos L. DEVERS 
Gen. usa, Ret. Gen. usa, Ret. 


MANTON S. Eppy Joun E. Hutt 
LGen. usa, Ret. Gen, usa, Ret. 


RICHARD K. MELLON 
MGen. PARNG 


OFFICERS 
Vice President 
Kar R. BENDETSEN 


President 
MILTON G. BAKER 
LGen. PARNG, Ret 


Treasurer 
ARTHUR S. WELCH 
Capt. DCARNG 


Exec. Vice President Secretary 
W. L. WEIBLE ARTHUR SYMONS 
LGen. usa, Ret. Col. USAR 


Asst. Secretary Asst. Treasurer 
ROBERT F. CockLin, Col. USAR N. J. ANTHONY 


STAFF AssisSTANTS—Esther E. Bennett, Marguerite M. Mattison, C. M. Pierce, 
La Rue W. Stump, Mildred M. Guthrie, Bonnie L. Garilli, Erma M. Holland, 
Mare A. Kremers, Lee Lichtenberg, Robert Coleman. 


ADVISORY BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Rep. Leroy H. Anderson LGen. Milton G. Baker 
Washington, D. C. Wayne, Pa. 
MGen. A. J. Drexel Biddle Robert L. Biggers 
Annville, Pa Detroit, Mich. 
LGen. Edward H. Brooks Harry A. Bullis 
Concord, N. H. Minneapolis, Minn. 
J. F. Clark Harry W. Colmery 
New York, N. Y. Topeka, Kans. 

Gen. John E. Dahlquist Paul L. Davies 
Washington, D. C. San Jose, Calif. 
Donald Douglas, Jr. Samuel F. Downer 
Santa Monica, Calif. New York, N. Y. 

Malcolm P. Ferguson Leonard K. Firestone 

Detroit, Mich. Los Angeles, Calif. 
Paul L. Galvin LGen. James M. Gavin 
Chicago, Il. Cambridge, Mass. 
LGen. Leslie R. Groves BGen. H. F. Harding 
Stamford, Conn. Columbus, Ohio 
Stanley Hiller, Jr. LGen. C. R. Huebner 
Palo Alto, Calif. New York, N. Y. 
Judge George W. Latimer MGen. H. Cabot Lodge, Jr. 
Washington, D. C. New York, N. Y. 
Frank McCarthy MGen. Richard K. Mellon 
Beverly Hills, Calif. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

John D. Montgomery BGen. de Lesseps S. Morrison 
Junction City, Kans. New Orleans, La. 

MGen. George Olmsted Frank Pace, Jr. 
Washington, D. C. New York, N. Y. 
Howard C. Petersen BGen. W. C. Phillippi 

Philadelphia, Pa. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Ogden R. Reid Willard F. Rockwell 
New York, N. Y. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
MGen. Patrick J. Ryan MGen. Charles E. ; 
Washington, D.C. New York, N. 
Sen. John Sparkman Charles M. Spoor 
Washington, D. C. New York, 
MGen. Leif J. Sverdrup Gen. Maxwell D. ie 
St. Louis, Mo, Washington, D. C. 

Sen, Strom Thurmond LCol. Jack M. Warner, Jr. 

Washington, D. C. Hollywood, Calif. 
Ben H. Wooten 
Dallas, Tex. 
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Karl R. Bendetsen 
Hamilton, Ohio 
Judge George H. Boldt 
Tacoma, Wash. 
James H. Carmichael 
Hagerstown, Md. 
LGen. W. D. C rittenberger 

Washington, D. C 
Gen. Jacob L. Dovers 
Washington, D. C. 
LGen. Manton S. Eddy 
Columbus, Ga. 
Rep. Gerald Ford 
Washington, D. C. 
Harvey Gaylord 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
Luther L. Hill 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Gen. John E. Hull 
Washington, D. C. 
Dr. W. H. Martin 
Washington, D. C. 
LGen. Troy H. Middleton 
Baton Rouge, La. 
MGen. K. D. Nichols 
Washington, D. C. 
William S. Paley 
New York, N. Y. 
Charles E. Potter 
Arlington, Va. 
Dean Rusk 
New York, N. Y. 
Sherrod E. Skinner 
Detroit, Mich. 
Charles S. Stevenson 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Charles A. H. Thomson 
Santa Monica, Calif. 
BGen. Robert E. Wood 
Chicago, IIl. 





CHAPTERS 


PROMOTIONAL ACTIVITIES 


The Alamo Chapter and the City 
of San Antonio celebrated “AUSA 
Week in San Antonio” 8 through 14 
May, for the purpose of “telling 
the Army’s story.” Beginning with 
a proclamation by Mayor J. Edwin 
Kuykendall, the promotion included 
special sections in local newspapers, 
TV and radio coverage and inter- 
views, displays in downtown busi- 
ness places, 16 large outdoor bill- 
boards and speakers at civic 
luncheons. The festivities were 
climaxed by dinner at Fort Sam 
Houston at which Frank G. Millard, 
General Counsel of the Army, spoke 
on “A Glimpse at the Far East.” 
The Secretary of the Army and the 
Chief of Staff sent congratulatory 
letters to the citizens of San An- 
tonio for the splendid tribute paid 
the Army and AUSA. This is an 
example of military-civilian rela- 
tions at their very finest! 

Indiana Chapter on 20 May pre- 
sented an AUSA Certificate of Ap- 
preciation to the Indianapolis Serv- 
ice Men’s Center. The presentation 
was made by Chapter President 
Walter J. Schuchmann, assisted by 
Civilian Aide to the Secretary of 
the Army George M. Davidson. 
This is the initial award presenta- 
tion by Indiana Chapter to another 
organization, and received major 
radio, TV and press coverage in the 
Indianapolis area. 

San Francisco Chapter has an- 
nounced a “Project of the Month”’ 
campaign. Each month the Chapter 
will undertake an outstanding proj- 
ect to attract wide public attention. 
The project for May was to sponsor 
the appearance of military person- 
nel at each public and parochial 
school in San Francisco during the 
week preceding Memorial Day, to 
“impress school children with the 
real meaning of the day and to in- 
still a deeper appreciation for those 
in whose memory the day was 
created.” 

Pikes Peak Chapter announces 
that 41 local civic clubs, businesses 
and military units are now mem- 
bers of the Chapter’s “100 Per Cent 
AUSA Membership Club.” 


PROGRAM NOTES 


Baltimore Chapter held its 
spring meeting on 5 May at Fort 
Meade. Assistant Secretary of the 
Army Hugh M. Milton II was the 
principal speaker at the dinner 
meeting, which was preceded by a 
review and air demonstration in 
the afternoon. An attractive 8-page 





souvenir program, featuring in- 
formative articles on AUSA, Fort 
Meade, the Second Army and Army 
aviation, was printed for the oc- 
casion and presented to those in 
attendance. 

General Doctor Hans Speidel, 
Commander of Allied Land Forces, 
Central Europe, was the guest 
speaker at the 29 April meeting of 
the 3d Armored Division Chapter. 
General Speidel, who will speak at 
AUSA’s 1960 Annual Meeting, told 
of the experiences of the German 
Army along the Eastern Front in 
World War II and stressed the im- 
portance of the NATO alliance and 
United States military assistance. 
Approximately 450 members at- 
tended the meeting. 

Hub of the South Chapter held 
a ‘‘Mess in the Field’ meeting at 
Fort McPherson on 12 May. A 
model field kitchen was set up and 
mess was prepared by one of At- 
lanta’s USAR units. Latest Army 
equipment was put on display for 
the meeting, which also honored 
Father-Son Day. Two hundred 
members, sons and friends of the 
Army, attended, including Third 
Army commander Lt.Gen. Herbert 
B. Powell. 

Bakersfield Chapter has an- 
nounced a series of panel discus- 
sions on current news items of 
military significance. Typical topics 
will include the problems of com- 
pulsory versus voluntary ROTC, 
service unification, the role of the 
submarine forces, etc. 

Pikes Peak Chapter participated 
actively in the Armed Forces Day 
celebration at Fort Carson. After 
the day’s activities, dinner and a 
huge AUSA rally were held at the 
Post Field House, featured by a 
demonstration of the “One Modern 
Army” concept and a talk by the 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics, 
Lt.Gen. Robert W. Colglazier. 

Coastal Empire Chapter held its 
spring meeting at Fort Stewart on 
Armed Forces Day so that mem- 
bers could take advantage of the 
Armed Forces Day program. Fol- 
lowing a short meeting, members 
and guests witnessed the static dis- 
plays and firing demonstrations at 
nearby Anzio Range. 

Wolters Chapter also held its 
spring meeting on Armed Forces 
Day coinciding with the social func- 
tions and celebration at Camp 
Wolters, so that members could 
participate in the events of the day. 


CHARTERING CEREMONIES 


Lt.Gen. Walter L. Weible, AUSA 
Executive Vice President, pre- 


sented its charter to Northern New 
Jersey Chapter at a meeting on 
20 May at Camp Kilmer. Former 
Under Secretary of the Army 
Archibald S. Alexander was the 
principal speaker at the event, at- 
tended by 80 members and guests. 

Giessen Chapter held its charter 
meeting on 25 April. Maj.Gen. 
W. S. Train, USAREUR Comptrol- 
ler, was the principal speaker at 
the meeting, attended by 99 mem- 
bers and guests. 

Bakersfield Chapter received its 
charter in ceremonies on 26 Janu- 
ary. Walter Rowse, President of 
the Bakersfield Chamber of Com- 
merce, was principal speaker at the 
meeting, at which conferees attend- 
ing the National Defense Resources 
Conference were special guests. 


MEMBERSHIP DRIVE 


Pikes Peak Chapter conducted a 
membership campaign from 11 
April to 21 May, aimed at achiev- 
ing a membership of 5,000 for the 
Chapter. An attractive list of 
prizes, including a new suit, sav- 
ings bonds and gift certificates, was 
presented to the four high-point 
scorers. Winners were determined 
on the basis of ten points for each 
new member and five points for 
each renewal obtained during the 
drive. Final tabulations have not 
yet been received by National 
Headquarters. 


NEWSLETTERS 


Pikes Peak Chapter publishes an 
excellent 8-page monthly magazine, 
The Pikes Peak Associator. The 
publication is written in an in- 
formative and highly readable 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. Walter J. Schuch- 
mann, President of Indiana Chapter. 
presents an AUSA Certificate of Appre- 
ciation to John R. Walsh, President of 
Indianapolis Service Men's Center (left) 
in recognition of the Center's outstand- 
ing program of recreation and services 
to Armed Forces personnel. George M. 
Davidson, Civilian Aide to the Secretary 
of the Army (right), assisted in the 
ceremonies. 


style, with pictures, cartoons, and 
features such as “Asseciation An- 
nouncements,” “International In- 
terest,” ‘Local Look,’ “Carson 
Calendar,” a book review section, 
and others. 

Central Texas-Fort Hood Chap- 
ter has started publishing a quar- 
terly newsletter to keep its mem- 
bers better informed on Chapter 
and National news. The first issue 
was an informative number with 
such features as “Prexy’s Corner,” 
“Washington Gleanings,” “Chapter 
Chatter,” and Board of Governors 
Report. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


Pikes Peak Chapter has an- 
nounced that a seven-member offi- 
cial delegation, headed by Master 
Sergeant George Rein, will attend 
the Annual Meeting, with expenses 
paid by the local chapter. 


AWARDS AND MEDALS 


The 3d Armored Division Chap- 
ter, at its 29 April meeting, pre- 
sented one-year memberships in 
AUSA to 16 winners of the Gen- 
eral Maurice Rose and Spearhead 
Awards as Noncommissioned Offi- 
cer and Soldier of the Month. 

Fort Leonard Wood Chapter 
has announced plans to award an 
AUSA Certificate of Appreciation 
and one year’s membership in 
AUSA each month to the Fort 
Leonard Wood Soldier of the 
Month. 

Colonel Quincy A. Shaw, Presi- 
dent of Massachusetts Bay Chapter, 
presented the AUSA Medal to the 
outstanding Boston University 
Army ROTC cadet at a parade 
and review on 12 May. 


ROTC ASSISTANCE 


Braxton Bragg Chapter is as- 
sisting the PMST at North Carolina 


State College in organizing an 
AUSA Company. After a meeting 
with the PMST and three cadets at 
the school, the Chapter invited the 
cadets to a Chapter meeting on 5 
May for a presentation and further 
information on AUSA. 


SUPPORT FOR THE ARMY 


Coastal Empire, St. Louis and 
East Bay Chapters have taken 
action to inform their Senators and 
Representatives of their views and 
the reasoning behind these views, 
on legislation that will affect the 
Army and National Defense. Fort 
Leonard Wood Chapter has dis- 
tributed AUSA Fact Sheet No. 4, 
on Enlisted Retired Pay, to com- 
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pany-sized units for posting on bul- 
letin boards. Braxton Bragg Chap- 
ter reproduced Legislative Memos 
No. 3 and 4 for its entire Advisory 
Board. Memo No. 3 considers the 
Reorganization of the Department 
of Defense, and No. 4 discusses 
Modernization of the Army. 


ROTC COMPANIES 
COMPANY ACTIVITIES 


During April, members of 
Kemper Company were guests of 
Lt.Gen. Robert F. Sink, then CG, 
Fort Bragg. While at Fort Bragg, 
Maj.Gen. Dwight E. Beach, CG, 
82d Airborne Division, awarded 
honorary parachutist diplomas to 
the cadets for 100 per cent partici- 
pation in jumping the 34-foot train- 
ing towers. 

The State University 
Company was responsible for plan- 
ning and coordinating the Army 
ROTC exhibit on “College Day,” 7 
May. Approximately 2,000 persons 
viewed the displays, which included 
Army weapons, vehicles, communi- 
cations equipment, rotary- and 
fixed-wing aircraft, and an exhibi- 
tion firing of the 81mm mortar. 


Colorado 


CHARTERING CEREMONY 

Peacock Company (St. Peter’s 
College, N. J.) held its chartering 
ceremonies at a meeting on 13 May. 
Col. John G. Cassidy, Second Vice 
President of Northern New Jersey 
Chapter, welcomed the unit as a 
member of AUSA and assured them 
of tha support of Northern New 
Jersey Chapter. 


SPECIAL COMPANY AWARD 


A special award for outstanding 
leadership and enthusiasm is pre- 
sented annually to a Junior Army 
cadet by VPI Company. The award 
consists of a swagger stick to be 
retained by the recipient, and a 
cup with the winners’ names en- 
graved on it each year, which will 
become a permanent Company 
trophy. This year’s presentation 
of this award was made at an 
Awards and Decorations Ceremony 
on 19 May, along with the annual 
AUSA Medal for the Junior who 
has displayed the most outstanding 
ability, leadership and general ex- 
cellence in the Cadet Corps. 


OUTSTANDING PROGRAM 
AWARD 
New York University Heights 
Company won a special award (one 
AUSA lighter for each Company 
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officer and the Company Adviser) 
for the best single program during 
the 1959-60 school year. The Com- 
pany spent a day in the mountains, 
during Christmas vacation, work- 
ing out a combat problem during 
one of the coldest days of the win- 
ter. The problem gave valuable 
training in logistics and tactics, 
and served to weld the Company 
together as a group of rugged fu- 
ture officers. The activity was per- 
formed on the members’ own time, 
and at their own expense. NYU 
Heights Company won the competi- 
tion for the 1958-59 school year 
also, this time for the best record 
of activity throughout the school 
year. 


MEETING NOTES 


The 26 April meeting of Illini 
Company was featured by a panel 
discussion of Army married life. 
The panel, which consisted of the 
wives of the PMST and Unit Di- 
rectors, presented information of 
value to new lieutenants and their 
wives. 

The 1 May meeting of Valley 
Forge Company was featured by an 
informative lecture on the First 
Battle of Bull Run, with one cadet 
describing the Union side and 
another cadet the Confederate side. 

Edmund R. Walker Company 
(University of Connecticut) and 
Louisiana State University Com- 
pany report they have held sum- 
mer camp discussions and orienta- 
tions at recent meetings. 

Bulldog Company (College of 
Agriculture and Mechanical Arts, 
Mayaguez, Puerto Rico) and Went- 
worth Company report 100 per cent 
attendance at their monthly meet- 
ings in April. 


AUSA MEDAL 
AWARDS 


(Through 81 May 1960) 


ROTC CADETS 


Bordentown Military Institute: 
Richard Shippen; Boston University: 
Robert J. Cleland; Brown Military 
Academy: Jay Conte; Columbia 
Military Academy: John L. Freeman, 
Jr.; DePaul University: Ross J. Oddo; 
Fishburne Military School: Melvyn 
Jay Lapes; Florida Southern Col- 
lege: Karl D. Hawkins, Jr.; Fork 
Union Military Academy: John C. 
Summers; Georgia Institute of Tech- 
nology: Robert S. Solomon, Juddson 
A. Dewar; Greenbrier Military School: 
Randal K. Carper. 

Harvard University: Stewart C. 
Goodwin; Hofstra College: Neil 
Reicher; Iowa State University: Rich- 


WEST DE PERE, WIS. Chaplain (Major) 
Joseph C. Regan, USAR, congratulates 
Cadet John W. Renn after presenting 
him with AUSA Medal. 


ard P. Boettcher, Dennis H. Kelly, 
William H. Kirby; Jacksonville State 
College: William C. Gardner; The 
Johns Hopkins University: John H. 
K. Belt; LaSalle Military Academy: 
James F.. Bagnell; Loyola University 
(Chicago): William R. Quinlan; The 
Manlius School: Dean L. Sedgwick; 
Marshall College: Robert L. Bledsoe. 

Mississippi Southern College: Alton 
W. Cooper; Missouri Military Acad- 
emy: Stephen D. Richards; New 
Mexico Military Institute: Robert B. 
Winn; Charles L. Dietz; Niagara Uni- 
versity: Samuel P. Dominick, Jr.; 
North Dakota Agricultural College: 
Gary G. Louser; Oak Ridge Military 
Institute: Myron C. Hayworth, Jr.; 
Oregon State College: Richard A. 
Seideman, Rowan C. Hinds; Pennsyl- 
vania Military College: James T. 
Whitehurst, III; Riverside Military 
Academy: Richard P. Bush, ITI. 

St. Joseph’s Military Academy: Lee 
W. O'Neil; St. Lawrence University: 
Malcolm D. McMillan; St. Norbert 
College: John W. Renn; St. Thomas 
Military Academy: Bruce W. Men- 
ning; Seattle University: Michael J. 
Buckley; Siena College: Joseph C. 
O'Connell; South Dakota State Col- 
lege: Myron J. Willard; Southwest 
Missouri State College: Jerry G. Dun- 
can; Staunton Military Academy: 
Peter G. G. Sweeting. 

Temple University: Robert G. Rab- 
ben; Texas Christian University: 
George Markos; University of Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley): George A. Ken- 
line; University of Delaware: Thomas 
L. Gutshall; University of Oregon: 
Donald D. Casteel; University of 
Santa Clara: William T. Tsushima; 
University of Wichita: Milton L, Sul- 
livan; University of Wisconsin: James 
E. Alles; Valley Forge Military Acad- 
emy; Alexander C. Gellman, Robert 
F. Jeffords. 

Wake Forest College: Sidney S. 
Eagles, Jr.; Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity: John C. Towler; West Vir- 
ginia State College: Thomas A. 
Marks; West Virginia University: 
Gerald E. Courtright; Western Michi- 
gan University: Robert N. Harris; 
Westminster College: Robert J. Bopp; 
Wheaton College: Donald R. Glenn; 
The Youngstown University: Lee A. 
Cobourn. 
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STRAC MUST GET TO TH 


Pot . 


THE STRATEGIC ARMY CORPS, a tough, hard- 
hitting, striking force, is ready for any 
commitment ... anytime . . . anywhere. 
But, it must get to the battle zone with 
its equipment ... fast! That’s why the 
U. S. Army must be provided with sufficient 
aircraft on top priority. The absence of 
adequate airlift to move and support STRAC 
is crippling to our Nation’s defense. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF THE U. S. ARMY, as 
one of its primary objectives, calls for an 
airlift necessary to carry out STRAC’s vital 
mission in our National security. You can 
help support this important objective by 
joining AUSA and adding your voice. Do it 
now! Membership in AUSA is $5.00 a year 
and this includes 12 issues of ARMY Magazine, 


WRITE TODAY FOR INFORMATION AND APPLICATION BLANK 


IN THE ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY 


1529 EIGHTEENTH STREET, 


NORTHWEST, 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 





ESSENTIAL 
v¢ 





YOUR 


UNITED surts ARM 


“That this nation shall not perish” 





